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selected reading references 
© special "Notes" for teachers 
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‘tth the recent demise of Horizon, Furioso sprang into the foreground as the liveliest 
and most interesting of the little magazines. If you want to forget 7. S. Eliot and get 
Kierkegaard out of your hair, Furioso will give you the needed respite and a chance to 
read some remarkable new writers—EDMUND WILSON 


FURIOSO’S SECOND POETRY CONTEST 
$300 IN PRIZES 


Announced in Furioso’s Spring Issue. 
{Deadline for submission of manuscripts, July 1, 1950) 


Furioso may not be the best literary magazine in the country, but it is my favorite literary 
magazine; I am not sure that I would want to write for it (if asked) but I am sure that 
I don’t want to be deprived of reading it. I am particularly devoted to your Department of 
Culture and Civilization ALLEN TATE 


A year’s subscription: $2. Moke checks payable to 


FURIOSO 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 
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Carl Sandburg remains one of the 
major literary figures of our day. He 
is, perhaps. the most protean of all in 
talent; he has written successful poetry, 
books for children, biography, and novel, 
and has collected and repopularized 
folk songs. Oscar CARGILL, chairman of 
the English department of Washington 
Square College, New York University, 
gives us a key to the man and so to the 
poetry, the biography, and the fiction. 
(Too bad that the charming fantasies in 
the Rootabaga volumes had to. be 
omitted, for, as Sandburg himself once 
remarked, the best children’s stories have 
another level of meaning above children’s 
comprehension. But the article is rich 
enough without these.) Those who 
missed Sandburg at our Buffalo conven- 
tion will find “Sandburg: Crusader and 
Mystic” partial compensation. 


Lou La Brant’s address to the High 
School Section of the NCTE convention 
in Buffalo “reached’’ her audience. That 
afternoon, and later by letter, people 
said, ‘Print that!” “The Individual and 
His Writing’ surveys admirably the 
types of writing most students will do 
after graduation and points out clearly 
the qualities most essential in them. 


PRoFEssOR E.S. Noyes has had a very 
unusual opportunity to assess the Eng- 
lish abilities and information of the bet- 
ter graduates of our secondary schools. 
The conclusions in his convention ad- 
dress, ‘Reading and the Study of Eng- 
lish,’ are neither pessimistic nor com- 
placent; they are stimulating, as his large 
audience showed. 


Miriam B Boorn’s paper, “How To 
Insure Growth through Long-Term Plan- 


The Editor Previews 


Issue 


ning,” read at the Buffalo convention, 
views the English curriculum and class- 
room method through a supervisor's 
eyes. To interpret her report as favorable 
to the unmotivated teaching of grammar 
by definition plus succeeding illustration 
would, we understand, be a mistake. 
Note the social spirit of the plans in 
general. 


PEARL SPINKS, from her classroom in a 
big city high school, contributes a down- 
to-earth story of “Life Brought to Lit- 
erature through Group Work.” Her form 
of the often-recommended procedure 
would work just as well in a rural, com- 
munity high school. 


Mrs. DoNNA Mack KIssLinc knows 
something about speech and is also en- 
thusiastic about literature. She tells how 
in her classroom she habitually makes 
literature motivate speech and speech il- 
luminate literature. “They Talk about 
Books” is entirely practical, though not 
prosaic. 


BarBARA ALICE WoLFE’s ‘Miss Lacey 
and the Loudspeaker”’ is an editorial ex- 
periment. Of course this particular paper 
is a tour de force, but the question is 
whether readers like an occasional article 
written in other than a purely expository 
style. Tell the editor how you feel about 
it. Miss Wolfe’s point, regardless of the 
special form, is clear and important. 


Be sure to read Joun Markis’ Round 
Table article on “Simplifying the Rules.”’ 
Here is practical intelligence applied to 
the teaching of usage. And the experience 
of the English Club of Greater Chicago 
with choral reading, described in “Re- 
port and Summary,” seems significant. 
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English lives, moves, and 
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CHEEVER 


English for Every Use 


Sound, attractive, teachable books—one for each year—which 
give high-school boys and girls practical training in all the language 
arts and in thinking. Presentation is clear and concise with a 
maximum of opportunity for using immediately what is learned. 
Illustrative material is adequate and well chosen. Almost every 
subject is treated fully in one place. Each book has special sections 
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BETTER READING ENGLISH 
ON THE JOB 


A book uniquely adapted to teach By Carlin and Christ 

pupils how to read 1. For the everyday skills of expression 
and communication in composition, 
spelling and usage. 


ee . . For secondary school English to 
| think it is the best natural method meet the needs of today in person- 


offered in teaching and learning in our ality training and guidance. 
United States. | will recommend it to . For an English period that can be 
all my students and teachers." fun with quizzes, puzzles, “detective 


problems,” dramatic dialogues and 
Professor of Ecivcation, New York University a host of varied activities. 


For approval copies and a complete list of English publications write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10 N.Y. 
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Three and 


By Paul and Kincheloe 
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College, N.Y.U.), C harles R. Anderson Johns Hopkins ) 


courses will be found in Drama, Radio, 
Audio Visual Education, and Remedial Reading 


Numerous courses will be offered in the Graduate School; 19 
the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools of 
Architecture, Commerce, Dentistry, Education, Engineering, 
Journalism, Law, Library Science, Medicine, Music, Phar- 
macy, Public Administration, Religion, and Social Work; and 
in the departments of Cinema, Occupational Therapy, Physi- 
cal Therapy, and Radio. 
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The REVISED EDITION of 


SPEARS- LAWSHE 


High-School Journalism 


re-emphasizes the ‘laboratory’ approach with new, 
up-to-date materials, to continue its position of 


leadership in the functional teaching of journalism. 


.. a very good textbook then (original edition) . . . even a better 
textbook now... an indispensable asset to the school,” says the 
School Press Review. 


The unique organization allows for that characterize young people's 
its use in any type of elementary interest. 
instruction and topics may be 


used in any order desired. More than 300illustrations of every 


step of production and every type 
The lively, interesting style makes of story are taken from the school 
an instant appeal to every stu- Press. 
dent journalist. It is written with 


the freshness and informality A Work Sheet follows each chapter. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York + Boston + Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta + San Francisco 
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1950 NEA TOURS 


planned especially for teachers 


Cuba 

Alaska 

Mexico 

Hawaii 

Eastern Cities 

National Parks 

Central America 

New England —Quebec 

Pacific Northwest California 
Rockies — California-—Southwest 
Canadian Rockies Pacific Northwest 


White for Descriptive Folder 


DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. - Washington 6, D.C. 


FOR GRADES 
7-12 


ENIOYING ENGLISH 


By \OLFE HAMILTON GEYER 


has that certain something which makes pupils 
like English. “My pupils even ask for more com- 


position work,” writes a teacher. 


“ENJOYING ENGLISH is the most companion- 
able English text I have ever seen,” writes an- 
other. “{t is a composition and grammar exactly 


suited to adolescent minds.” 


And a pupil says: “I actually enjoyed writing 
themes this year. For once in our lives my class- 
mates and I had fun while working to become bet- 


New Editions of 
Grades 7 and 8 
Now Ready 


ter speakers and writers.” 


NEWSON & COMPANY _ New York 11, N.Y. 
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The most widely used 
Literature Anthologies! 


tHE ADVENTURES 


A program of GOOD LITERATURE 
for grades 7 through 12. 


e ADVENTURES FOR READERS: Book One—Grade 7 

¢ ADVENTURES FOR READERS: Book Two—Grede 8 

¢ ADVENTURES IN READING—Grade 9 

¢ ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION—Grade 10 

¢ ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE—Grade 11 
¢ ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE-—Grade 12 


Short Stories . . . Biographies . . . Poems 
Essays . .. Personal Narratives Plays 
A Complete Novel... 


. - - 926 selections in the six books! 


The ADVENTURES Series 
combines the best of the old with the best of the new. 


The Editors: }. M. ROSS « MARY R. BOWMAN « EGBERT W. NIEMAN 
BLANCHE J. THOMPSON - LUELLA B. COOK - H. AUGUSTUS MILLER 
WALTER LOBAN + REWEY BELLE INGLIS ~. JOHN GEHLMANN 
WILBUR SCHRAMM - ALICE C. COOPER - CELIA OPPENHEIMER 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


HARCOURT, BRACE Anpb CO. . New York 17 + Chicago 1 
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Announcing the NEW AMERICAN EDITION of the world-famous 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


NEW ENGLAND: INBIAN SUMMER 

Van Wyck Brooks. #6414 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE 

Translated, with Preface & Notes by Dr. E. B. 

Pusey. #2004 

OF THE NATURE OF THINGS 

Lucretius. Metrical Translation by William Ellery 

Leonard. #750A 

THE SOCIAL 
COURSES 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. With an Introduction by 

G. DOH. Cole. #6604 


CONTRACT AND DIS- 


UTILITARIANISM, LIBERTY AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

John Stuart Mill. With an Introduction by Dr. 

\. D. Lindsay 


THE FIRST TEN TITLES 


The appearance this Spring of 
the first ten titles in the New 
American Edition of Every- 
man’s Library marks the cul- 
mination of years of planning 
and painstaking effort in book 
designing and editorial selec- 
tion. The books, with pages 
43 X 7 inches, are completely 
redesigned with beautiful, legi- 
ble type, wide margins, color- 
ful cloth bindings, gold stamp- 
ing, and heavy cellophane 
jackets. They are truly mag- 
nificent books for only $1.25 
each. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO 
Translated, with an Introduction by Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay. #64A 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
Jane Austen, with an Introduction by R. Brimley 
Johnson. #22A 


THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE 
Translated by D. P. Chase. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Prof. J. A. Smith. #5474 


LEVIATHAN 
‘Thomas Hobbes, with an Iatroduction by Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay. #6914 


PLAYS AND POEMS 
Christopher Marlowe, with an Introduction by 
Edward Thomas. #3834 


Ask your bookseller to show you these new books and to give you a list of 


the 500 titles which are in the Standard Edition at 95¢ or write direct to 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. - 300 Fourth Ave. » New York 10, New York 
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Carl Sandburg: Crusader and Mystic 


OSCAR CARGILL" 


I 


Wire a guitar to strum and a sympa- 
thetic audience, Carl Sandburg could 
make Harry S. Truman’s budget message 
sound, if not like “Lycidas,” at least like 
Allen Tate’s “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead.”’ The hardest critical problem, for 
those of us who have on occasion been 
captivated by Sandburg’s infectious grin, 
vibrant baritone, and communicable 
relish as he literally licks off the syllables 
in reciting his verse, is to decide how 
much of the joy of that experience be- 
longs to the score, so to speak, and how 
much to the singer. The problem is not 
facilely resolved by reading the verses to 
ourselves, for our mimetic imagination 
may be as commonplace as our vocal 
chords and the inward ear (however per- 
ceptive of the horns of elfland, faintly 
blowing) may be deaf to what one of the 
newer of the New Critics, drawing a 
happy analogy from the idea of “multiple 
meaning,’ may call the “multiple mel- 
ody”’ or “total melody”’ of a poem. If the 
poet recited apparently dubious verses 

‘Chairman of the English department, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University ; author 
of Intellectual America, 


with a magical lilt, lilt is intrinsic to the 
proper recitation of the verses, is it not? 
At least the case seems better for it than 
for finding modern meanings in Hamlet 
“which were far from clearly formulated 
in Shakespeare’s conscious  mind.”’ 
Forced, however, to blink the problem of 
total melody, we may with some critical 
diffidence venture that an obvious music 
is discoverable in fewer of Sandburg’s po- 
ems than in those of Frost, MacLeish, or 
Shapiro—or even in those of the not-so- 
obvious Mr. Eliot. It is clearly present in 
a handful of pieces, like “Cool Tombs” 
and ‘‘Four Preludes on Playthings of the 
Wind,” but what music is there in ‘“Chi- 
cago,’ “Mag,”’ “To a Contemporary 
Bunkshooter,”’ or “Child of the Ro- 
mans’’? 

Yet these harsh and stridulous pieces, 
all from Chicago Poems (1916), had an 
instantaneous success with the public, 
without the aid of their composer’s per- 
suasive voice, for Sandburg did-not begin 
his regular readings and recitations until 
four years later. “Chicago,’’ published in 
1914, certainly received as many rendi- 
tions by as numerous declaimers as did 
Vachel Lindsay's “Congo” and “General 
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William Booth Enters into Heaven,” is- 
sued slightly earlier. To explain why 
readers of all sorts liked its bawling 
coarseness, the Kookaburra School of 
Critics may have to resort to the argu- 
ment that cacophony succeeds only be- 
cause the subconsciousness retains echoes 
of sweeter music and operates to heighten 
the discords (“Heard melodies are sweet, 
but those unheard,”’ etc.). 

If one is an old-fashioned critic, or, 
better yet, a mere reader, “Chicago” and 
similar poems pose less difficulty. It is a 
simple matter of delight. The unnarco- 
tized sensibility enjoys a succession of 
novel bursts of sound---witness the pleas- 
ure an infant can get from the floor and a 
cake pan. When the duration is limited 
and the uproar is organized, it is as 
capable of imparting sensual satisfaction 
as are melody and harmony. Perhaps the 
New Criticism has too much stressed 
music as an absolute essential of poetry; 
perhaps some qualification is indicated. 
Sonorous language can be a kind of mari- 
juana which deadens the sensibility to 
the possibility of other delights. The 
novel union of harsh sounds with harsher 
facts (for at the intellectual level the 
harsh fact can stimulate like the harsh 
sound, so overlapping are the areas of 
pleasure and pain) and the arrangement 
of sounds and facts in a rhythmical pat- 
tern gave a generation delight when 
“Chicago” was published and is still 
capable of giving pleasure to an unjaded 
sensorium. If the second section of The 
Waste Land, with its “ ‘Jug, Jug’ to dirty 
ears,” is poetry, Sandburg’s salutatory is 
also poetry. 

“Chicago” is a purely descriptive po- 
em, and all one is entitled to get from it 
is a sense of something analogous to the 
effect that the city itself produces on the 
sensibilities, here refined and sharpened 
by art. But “Chicago” was not turned 
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out by an automaton functioning in the 
ether. It was written by a man with a 
history and social potentialities in the 
midst of a society which also had a his- 
tory and potentialities. Hence ‘““Chicago”’ 
has implications which no mere study of 
the poem itself or no thorough under- 
standing of the connotations of its lan- 
guage can alone supply. A beginning is 
made in realizing the implications of 
“Chicago” by revealing the poem’s 
source, which may reside in Lincoln 
Steffens’ muckraking article, “Chicago: 
Half-Free and Fighting On’’: 

Yes, Chicago. First in violence, deepest in 
dirt; loud, lawless, unlovely, ill-smelling, ir- 
reverent, new; an overgrown gawk of a village, 
the “tough” among cities, a spectacle for the 
nation; . . . I give Chicago no quarter and 
Chicago asks for none. “Good,” they cheer, 
when you find fault; “give us the gaff. We de- 
serve it and it will do us good.” They do de- 
serve it.... 

Steffens’ article was published in 1903 
and collected in The Shame of the Cities in 
1904. No one spotted it as the source of 
“‘Chicago”’ when that poem appeared in 
Poetry magazine ten years later. Cer- 
tainly not a single reader sensed that the 
poem was a muckraking poem because 
Steffens motivated its creation; no, but 
muckraking had left a deep impression of 
critical tough-mindedness, and the in- 
solent, hardheaded lust for his city that 
the poet exhibits in ““Chicago’”’ provoked 
reactions in a degree dependent on the 
channels of pleasure and pain established 
in the general consciousness by Steffens 
and the other muckrakers. Poetry awak- 
ens associations. 

Further, when “Chicago” received 
book publication, it was in conjunction 
with other poems that enriched its impli- 
cations. Pieces entitled “Halsted Street 
Car,”’ “Clark Street Bridge,” “A Team- 
ster’s Farewell,” ‘Muckers,’’ “Mag,” 
and “Mamie” footnoted its brutality. 
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CARL SANDBURG: CRUSADER AND MYSTIC 


There is in the same volume another 
purely descriptive poem which also car- 
ries implications not to be got from the 
text alone and which contributes to the 
effect of “Chicago.”” Entitled “Dyna- 
miter,”’ it is a simple portrait of a man 
with whom the poet had supper in a Ger- 
man saloon, during which he learned 
that the man loved life and especially his 
wife and children. Yet nobody read it 
that way. Amy Lowell read it, was agi- 
tated, and lectured the poet: 

That a man loves children, particularly his 
own, is a good and beautiful thing. But touse that 
fact as a dazzling screen to obscure the horror 
of his trade of blowing other men into atoms.... 
He does not justify his dynamiter, it is true, but 
he looks at him obliquely, leaving out what he 
does not wish to see, because of his sympathy 
with the opinions that the man represents. 
Propaganda is the pitfall of poets. So excellently 


endowed a poet as Mr. Sandburg should beware.. 


Indubitably this is bad criticism, but 
it does take cognizance of the implica- 
tions of the poem. The total impact of 
this poem, and what the poet meant 
should be the impact, involved a knowl- 
edge of what was going on contem- 
poraneously in the strife between capital 
and labor. Total meaning cannot be had 
without this background. “Chicago” 
cannot be properly appreciated unless 
the reader knows these facts, unless he 
knows that its author also wrote “Dy- 
namiter’’ and published the poems to- 
gether for their complementary effect. 


Il 


The Carl Sandburg of Chicago Poems 
was an experienced journalist with radi- 
cal convictions. Son of August Johnson, a 
Swedish Lutheran immigrant who had 
changed his name because both the town 
of Galesburg, where he settled, and the 
railroad gang, in which he worked, were 
already blessed with too many Johnsons, 
Carl Sandburg had gone to work at thir- 
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teen, taking the sort of jobs a laborer’s 
son usually gets. The Spanish-American 
War had provided an exciting interlude 
in the sequence of these jobs and the 
means to go to Lombard College. While 
he was at Lombard his literary talents 
had been discovered and encouraged by 
his English teacher, Professor Philip 
Green Wright; the latter issued Sand- 
burg’s first book, an iconoclastic miscel- 
lany entitled Jm Reckless Ecstasy (1904), 
which Wright set up and printed on a 
press in his own basement. In a promo- 
tional preface the teacher describes his 
pupil as looking like “one of the ‘pro- 
letariat’ rather than one of the “intel- 
lectuals’ ” and prophesied that he would 
travel “the Gorky line to literary fame”’ 
—by riding the rods of freight cars. And 
so it proved in part. After quitting college 
in his senior year, Sandburg was a wan- 
derer until 1907, when he became an edi- 
tor of The Lyceumite, a journal published 
for Chautauqua and lyceum workers and 
lecturers. During his connection with this 
paper Sandburg himself lectured several 
times, always on Whitman, whose dis- 
ciple he had shown himself to be in the 
few free-verse poems published in Im 
Reckless Ecstasy. Already left-wing and 
by now able to appear before gatherings 
on easy terms, Sandburg was induced by 
Winfield R. Gaylord in 1908 to go to Mil- 
waukee as district organizer for the So- 
cial-Democratic party. Led by such men 
as Victor Berger, Dan Hoan, and Gay- 
lord, the Social-Democratic party of Wis- 
consin was a Marxist-revisionist organi- 
zation, with evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary aims. 

Though Sandburg was forced to give 
up his position as party organizer after 
marrying Lillian Steichen in June, 1908, 
he remained an active worker; in fact, his 
volunteer services as a speaker at out- 
door rallies of Swedes and Germans in 
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the campaign of 1910 Jed to his being ap- 
pointed private secretary to Emil Seidel, 
the successful candidate for mayor. Both 
before and after this job, Sandburg was a 
news reporter, usually covering labor 
news. He was induced to leave Mil- 
waukee journalism by an offer from the 
Chicago Daily Socialist, which, during a 
strike affecting other dailies, was enjoy- 
ing great prosperity under a new name as 
the Chicago World and needed to aug- 
ment its editorial staff. The step was a 
disastrous one, for when the strike was 
settled circulation fell off and Sandburg 
was let go. Out of work for several weeks, 
he was fortunate to catch on with the 
Day Book, a Scripps publication which 
did not accept advertising and conse- 
quently gave its writers some freedom in 
expressing themselves. He then trans- 
ferred to an “efficiency’’ magazine called 
System, moved to the National Hardware 
Journal, and then back to the Day Book, 
all in a comparatively short time. He was 
working for the Day Book when “Chi- 
cago” and other poems of his appeared in 
Harriet Monroe’s magazine; it was no 
resentment against his immediate cir- 
cumstances that produced the social crit- 
icism found in Chicago Poems. That prob- 
ably came from the haunting terror of 
being out of work with a wife and child to 
support following his dismissal by the 
World; Sandburg, who certainly had 
known many periods of unemployment, 
told Karl Detzer, his biographer, that 
this was the period when he was fright- 
ened. 

Belligerent radicalism, beyond any- 
thing advocated by the Wisconsin So- 
cial-Democrats, caught the attention of 
the readers and reviewers of Chicago Po- 
ems. lingling, they nevertheless shud- 
dered away from the sinister vengeance 
for social wrongs implied in “I Am the 
People, the Mob”’: 


When I, the People, learn to remember, when I, 
the People, use the lessons of yesterday 
and no longer forget who robbed me last 
year, who played me for a fool—then there 
will be no speaker in all the world say the 
name: “The People,” with any fleck of 
sneer in his voice or any far-off smile of 
derision. 


They did not like his definition of “‘gov- 
ernment in action’’ as militiamen with 
rifles breaking up picket lines during a 
strike. More conditioned to believe Guy 
Empey than Sandburg, they did not like 
the latter’s war poems, which had no 
sweetening of glory, but emphasized the 
horror and dirt and the brute stupidity of 
the people in being led to slaughter. They 
were incensed at the vulgar attack on the 
Reverend “Billy” Sunday, who had re- 
cently brought a hundred thousand souls 
to Jesus, as a “bunkshooter’’ and the 
tool of “‘bankers, businessmen, and law- 
yers.”’ They were shocked that he viewed 
the “‘soiled doves’’ of prostitution with a 
sympathy hitherto reserved in literature 
for ladies; that he could defend a chorus 
girl ‘‘who was not a harlot until she mar- 
ried a corporation lawyer.”’ To them he 
seemed undiscriminating in his love for 
hobos and muckers, and for “Jack”? who 
was “a swarthy, swaggering son-of-a- 
gun.”’ Nearly every reviewer belabored 
Sandburg for writing “propaganda,” a 
new and ominous word. The Boston 
Transcript deplored the poet’s “strong 
unpleasant imagination.’”’ And even the 
Dial, friendly to new letters, denounced 
him as ‘‘a mystical mobocrat.” Yet it is 
clear that, while they denounced, they 
were fascinated by what they denounced. 
Sandburg won by force and noise. 

The poet, however, was never again to 
be as brash as in Chicago Poems. The 
tapering begins with Cornhuskers, in 
which, if one excludes the war poems, 
only two would have been thought really 
radical in 1918 when the book appeared 
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CARL SANDBURG: 


—‘*Memoir of a Proud Boy”’ (an elegy 
written for Don Macgregor, a working- 
class hero of the Ludlow tent massacre) 
and ‘‘Always the Mob.” A comparison of 
the latter with “I Am the People, the 
Mob” shows a marked softening; among 
other things the mob is now “Layers of 
worms eating rocks and forming loam and 
valley floors for potatoes, wheat, water- 
melons.’’ Smoke and Steel (1920), Sand- 
burg’s thickest volume of verse, has only 
3 poems out of 189 that the radicals 
could claim as theirs. So far as radical 
causes were concerned in Smoke and 
Steel, Sandburg’s attitude might have 
been epitomized in 

I can keep my shirt on. 

I can stick around and sing like a little bird... . 


There are no left-wing poems in Slabs of 
the Sunburnt West (1922) or in Good 
Morning, America (1928). Had Sandburg 
yielded to the critics, become bored with 


left-wing materials, or counted himself 
out of the radical movement? 


Beginning with Cornhuskers Sandburg 
relaxed his interest in socialism and ac- 
quired slowly an interest in the perdur- 
able things in America. As he discovered 
them, these were, successively, the land, 
traditions, and the liberal spirit, but only 
grudgingly institutions. He retains to the 
moment, for example, a suspicion of 
courts, judges, and the law. Sandburg’s 
love of the land has a mystical quality---a 
belief that the land will shape people to 
good ends. This takes the form of sheer 
exuberance in “Prairie,’’ in which the 
voice of the land is sustaining, is pro- 
phetic: 

I nourished the lonely men on horses. 

I will keep the laughing men who ride iron. . . . 
I speak of new cities and new people. 

I tell you the past is a bucket of ashes. 


CRUSADER 


AND MYSTIC iB 


I tell you yesterday is a wind gone down, a sun 
dropped in the west. 

I tell you there is nothing in the world, 
only an ocean of tomorrows, 
a sky of tomorrows. 


It has not been remarked that this theme 
is one of the most generative in Sand- 
burg’s poetry. If “Onion Days” provided 
Horace Gregory with suggestions for his 
proletarian Chelsea Rooming House and 
if ‘Four Preludes on Playthings of the 
Wind” was found stimulating by the au- 
thor of the Symbolist symphony The 
Waste Land, this idea of the good power 
of the American land, traced out in many 
poems, not only contributed to, but 
changed the direction of, the poetry of 
Hart Crane and Archibald MacLeish, 
who had begun as Decadents. Both kept 
its mystical quality, especially MacLeish 
in his Frescoes: 

She’s a tough land under the corn mister: 

She has changed the bone in the cheeks of many 

races. ... 
It may be she can change the word in the book. 


Committing himself definitely to the 
liberal cause, if only in part, was appar- 
ently the hardest thing for Sandburg to 
do. In al] the volumes of verse, save The 
People, Yes (1936), there is little that is 
commendatory of, or even conciliatory 
to, the democratic way of life, unless it be 
concealed in the reflection that the young 
country was good, as in the title poem in 
Good Morning, America, but “Something 
happened, always something happens. 
... History is a box of tricks.”’ Signifi- 
cantly he does not make the “some- 
thing’ the industrial revolution. With 
The People, Yes, however, Sandburg 
definitely abandons the Marxist philoso- 
phy, pure or revisionist, for the liberal 
way of looking at things. He puts an old 
socialist dictum as a question, “Hunger 
and only hunger changes worlds?” and 
answers it with, “Yes and no, no and 
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yes.’ The stronger will win, to be sure, 
but the stronger for him is now a dream: 
Across the bitter years and the howling winters 
the deathless dream will be the stronger 
the dream of equity will win. 
“The dream of equity’’—such is not the 
language of the Communist Manifesto, or 
of Bernstein, the revisionist, or of Kaut- 
sky, or of Debs, or of Berger; Sandburg 
himself equates the phrase with the more 
famous phrases of Lincoln: “of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people.”’ Later in the poem the New Deal 
is defended as the true beginning of the 
people’s surge toward their rights. The 
poet wants the argument about “planned 
economy”’ to go on: 
Are we slowly coming to understand 
the distinction between a demagogue 
squawking 
and the presentation of tragic plainspoken 
fact? 
After damning dictators, Sandburg tells 
us that the “free man is a rare bird” and 
asks us to “take a good look at him and 
try to figure him out’’ because 
Some day when the United States of the Earth 
gets going and runs smooth and pretty 
there will be more of him than we have 
now. 
The political point of view achieved in 
The People, Yes is vigorously perpetu- 
ated in Home Front Memo (1942), a mis- 
cellany of Sandburg’s wartime utterances 
in prose and verse, save that it follows 
sedulously, if truculently, White House 
policy and the hope for a brave new 
world; and it is sentimentalized in Sand- 
burg’s long, unwieldly novel, Remem- 
brance Rock (1948). Lest this final avatar 
be thought the choice of an aged and 
weak man, the reader should consult 
Sandburg’s side of his controversy with 
Charles A. Lindbergh in articles like 
“Pure American Hybrid,” collected in 
Hlome Front Memo, where the old man 
seems to wield a pretty cutlass, even if it 
is a dry month. 


In brief, this is the intellectual history 
of the “mystical mobocrat” poet Carl 
Sandburg, a history of retrogression or of 
progress, as you will. In our sight, it is 
the latter, for, quite aside from our con- 
viction that a surrender to a Marxist, 
Leninist, or Stalinist dictatorship means 
a surrender of all, the Sandburg of Chi- 
cago Poems was a deep-feeling, effective 
artist but not a profound thinker, as his 
implied indorsement of “the propaganda 
of the deed’’—of dynamiting— indicates. 
But between Chicago Poems and The 
People, Yes Sandburg had brooded the 
shaping power of the land and the mean- 


ing of our traditions. In the latter part of | 


that time he had spent years in research 
and writing upon Lincoln—research and 
writing that eventually produced Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The Prairie Years (1926), 
Mary Lincoln: Wife and Widow (1932), 
and Abraham Lincoln: The War Years 
(1939). In that time he had learned the 
hardest lesson mankind has to learn, 
chiefly from one of the greatest teachers, 
the savior of our own Republic-—that one 
may burn with indignation but must be 
patient for right in the right way. If there 
is a kind of mysticism in the faith he ar- 
rives at, it is his own mysticism joined to 
Lincoln’s: “The people will live on.”’ 
IV 

The history of a man as a thinker and 
his development as an artist do not per- 
fectly coincide, though the chief things 
are usually written along the line of fun- 
damental growth. There can be no doubt 
that the substantial achievements of 
Sandburg’s career are late things: The 
People, Yes and Abraham Lincoln: The 
War Years. Diffuse, occasionally ram- 
bling, and sometimes long-winded, The 
People, Yes is still a splendid organic 
growth. Nowhere else in poetry is there 
such a survey of the people’s business, 
their routine affairs, their employments, 
their concerns. Nowhere, not even in 
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Poor Richard, is there a better treasury of 
their “animal wisdom’’:; here are saws, 
adages, riddles, Irish bulls, wisecracks, 
and fence-rail syllogisms. “How can you 
compete with a skunk?”’ “The coat and 
pants do the work but the vest gets the 
gravy.’ Here are chronicled their di- 
vertisements, all the way from the story 
of the man who was feeding a hatful of 
doughnuts to a horse, explaining to the 
curious, “I want to see how many he'll 
eat before he asks for a cup of coffee,” to 
their everlasting pursuit of “the mazu- 
ma, the jack, the shekels, the kale,’ on 
which Sandburg pens a savage ode. Here 
all the chuckleheadedness of the people 
is exposed in such a way that tolerant 
contempt is not the upshot, but amused 
pity, deeper understanding. Sandburg 
may scorch “the eggheaded investing 
public,” he may define the people as “a 
plucked goose,” he may pronounce them 
childlike, blundering, sleepy; but he 
brings one up with, “When have the 
people been half as rotten as what the 
panderers to the people dangle before 
crowds?”’ Only here, and still in verse, 
are catalogued all the grievous wrongs, 
the abasements of the average and the 
less than average man, together with the 
sins of his betters. Yet here, in a sort of 
magic undertone, are heard the stirrings 
of a slow but inevitable justice. Only the 
“Song of Myself’’ is more of a grab bag, 
more of an omnium-gatherum; only the 
“Song of Myself’’ attempts as much; yet 
one does not surpass the other in hope 
or in poetry. 

Abraham Lincoln: The War Years is 
hard to evaluate because of its sheer 
size—four volumes, 2,503 pages, and 
over 1,078,365 words by the author’s 
count. Sandburg’s twelve-year effort to 
gather everything together made his 
problem of organization especially dif- 
ficult, and it cannot be said that he has 
always solved it. He has what is sup- 
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posed to be the professor’s love of facts 
on to which he grafts the poet's love of 
legend, but his attention to detailing each 
is such that perspective is lost among the 
trees. The very richness of The War 
Years will always lure investigators; out 
of it perhaps innumerable other books 
will be born. But it is not a mere com- 
pilation, a stitching-together of endless 
notes. It is a piece of devoted writing by 
a man from the same region from which 
Lincoln came, possessed by the same love 
for the people that Lincoln had, experi- 
enced in the same humble employments, 
delighted by the same sort of antics, re- 
freshed by the same jokes. Devotion is 
the staying power of the work, but some 
of its weaknesses come from an excess of 
devotion, as in the turgid, dithyrambic 
close of the chapter describing the effect 
on the people of Lincoln’s death. By con- 
trast, Sandburg is supremely effective in 
bringing his chapter ‘Lincoln Speaks at 
Gettysburg” to a close; in simple lan- 
guage he describes the battlefield, now 
deserted, as night gathers, pauses at a 
row of graves where an unidentified boy 
sleeps, and then looks to the sleeping 
boy’s village under the sky of night. Gen- 
erally the prose is simple; overwriting, 
which in a degree marred The Prairie 
Years, is uncommon. In substance, The 
War Years is notable for some of its por- 
traits of the men around Lincoln, of his 
opponents and backers both North and 
South, of army generals, of office-seekers, 
manipulators, scalawags, and scoundrels; 
for its perceptions of what wartime 
Washington was like; for its understand- 
ing revelation of the anxieties of the pri- 
vate soldier and the common man; and 
for its richly documented history of pub- 
lic and private opinion. The best chap- 
ters are those more especially concen- 
trated on the President: “Office Seekers” 
(in which Lincoln’s wonderful abilities in 
man-to-man exchange are displayed, his 
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sinewyness of mind, his tiber), “The Man 
Had Become the Issue’’ (in which is 
made plain how much the President 
meant as a symbol), and “Lincoln's 
Laughter—and His Religion” (perhaps 
best of all, with its appreciation of how 
much his ability to joke relieved the man 
of the pressures of office; with its inclu- 
sion of other humorists, professional and 
lay, friends of the President; with its 
stories on Lincoln; and with its examina- 
tion of Lincoln's hidden faith and mysti- 
cism). Sandburg’s understanding of the 
relative values of men is intuitive and, in 
the main, sure; hence the judgments are 
usually acceptable. One does not find in 
The War Years, however, the critical in- 
sights displayed in such recent examples 
of good Lincoln scholarship as Lincoln 
and the Radicals and Lincoln and the 
Patronage. But Sandburg brings the 
reader closer to the President than he 
gets in these books. For its color and feel- 
ing, for its qualitative density on these 
two scores, The War Years is one of the 
great works on Lincoln. 

With both The People, Yes and The 
War Years the reader inevitably wishes 
that Sandburg had not written quite so 
much. The much has a way of swamping 
the excellencies. And this is true of the 
product of the whole career. There are 
too many free-verse poems, too many 
that the baritone voice persuaded the 
poet were better than they are, too few in 
which the core idea and the lines are es- 
sentially poetic. Yet the few stand up, al- 
though the passage of years has made us 
more exacting than we were when Sand- 
burg emerged as a poet. Enough perhaps 
has been implied as to the merits of the 
good poetry in the main line of Sand- 
burg’s development, though not all of the 
good poetry, of course, in that line has 
been cited. “Balloon Faces,”’ for example, 
is proletarian in its way of looking at 
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bourgeois feeding and at once better po- 
etry and propaganda than some of the 
pieces that we have examined. Counter 
to a will that demands social action, 
there is in Sandburg an illogical fatalism 
that has produced some of his finest po- 
etry. It is responsible for “‘Four Preludes 
on Playthings of the Wind’’—a vivid 
commentary on the vanity of man. All 
that can be achieved for tonal effect with 
free verse is probably attained in this 
poem; hiatus is nowhere better managed. 
The l’bi sunt qui ante fuerunt variant of 
fatalism is admirably expressed in “Cool 
Tombs.”’ “They All Want To Play Ham- 
let’”’ is a healthier setting-forth of the 
current antiromanticism than are most 
other artists’ treatments of that theme. 
Sandburg was cognizant enough of what 
the Imagists were doing to imitate their 
effects in his own idiom, hence imagist 
poems like ‘Fog’ and “Nocturne in a 
Deserted Brickyard.’’ The skill with 
which the better poems are turned sug- 
gests that Sandburg might have achieved 
finish with a larger number of his poems 
had he made the effort; inevitably, had 
he done that, he would have enriched 
their texture-——a want of which is felt in 
most of his poetry. One suspects that 
some inclination to maintain his role of 
mobocrat stifled the artist. Inventiveness 
and sensibility have been sacrificed for 
the polemical. But, though he has shifted 
political allegiance in his maturity, Sand- 
burg has remained the consistent friend 
of the workingman if not of that abstrac- 
tion, the proletariat. To represent work- 
men always correctly in verse is an 
achievement of merit. As certainly as if 
he had chosen to be a labor lawyer, 
Sandburg has sacrificed to this aim in his 
time reputation that he might have 
achieved, and it has cost him a portion of 
his immortality. But given his conscience 
he could not do otherwise. 
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The Individual and His Writing 


LOU LA BRANT’ 


Some of the jury wrote it down “Important,” and some “unimportant.” Alice could see this, 


as she was near anough to look over their slates: “but it doesn't matter a bit,” she thought to 


herself.—-CARROLL, Alice in Wonderland. 


Onxce, not so many decades ago, it was 
sufficient if the ordinary citizen could 
write his name and perhaps on occasion a 
few sentences; the superior citizen pro- 
duced letters and sometimes added to the 
literature of his times. Officials were re- 
sponsible for documents; the clergy wrote 
sermons, essays, and perhaps transla- 
tions and theses. 

The contrast between our day and 
not-so-remote times may be seen when 
we recall that among the brave souls who 
signed Magna Carta were men whose sig- 
natures were crude crosses. Nevertheless, 
they were persons of influence and intel- 
ligence. 

In our own country for some decades 
we had the simplest of tests to measure 
literacy. It was often sufficient that a 
man should write his own name, and 
reading requirements were almost equal- 
ly elementary. In the recent war before 
acceptance prospective soldiers had to 
demonstrate what were roughly consid- 
ered “fourth-grade language skills.” 
Those who passed were considered “‘lit- 
erate.” 

Such measures are interesting but not 
very helpful when we are asking our- 
selves what are essential abilities in lan- 
guage for the general American public. 
This morning’s program has not found 


« Read at the Buffalo convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 26, 1949; 
already published in Elementary English. 


2 Professor of education, New York University. 
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room for a discussion of reading, but cer- 
tainly we cannot separate completely 
discussions of reading and writing. I 
shall emphasize the latter, but always we 
should not forget that first steps with any 
native language follow this order: first, 
hearing and speaking; next, reading; and, 
finally, writing.’ 

Perhaps at this point we have time to 
examine briefly what people in our cul- 
ture are doing with the art of written 
composition. Often we become entangled, 
in school, with inherited patterns of pro- 
cedure and come to ignore the larger 
world outside the classroom. I would be 
the last to suggest that whatever is being 
done is necessarily good or necessarily 
the thing to promote; nevertheless, I 
would not today teach children how to 
make a quill pen or to adopt Shake- 
speare’s spelling. One or two illustrations 
may point up changes in our communica- 
tion scene: 


A government official writes a letter which he 
plans to release to the press; but along with re- 
leases of the letter he releases a statement ex- 
plaining it to the public. He can time his inter- 
view with reporters to coincide with receipt of 
the document by the person to whom it is 
addressed. 


A person in San Francisco wrote recently to 
a relative; she regretted one statement in the 


} In learning a foreign language the steps are not 
always the same; one sometimes reads a language 
he cannot speak; it is, however, unlikely he could 
write without being able to read. 
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letter and telephoned an explanation in ad- 
vance of the letter’s arrival. 


An announcement issued by mail was can- 
celed by radio before anyone received it. 


These are simple illustrations of events 
which would have seemed fantastic a 
hundred or even fifty years ago and illus- 
trate our constant need to look objec- 
tively at the writing scene. What seems 
to be happening? 

1. The telephone has taken over much 
of the informal communication formerly 


‘ carried on by letters. While we stil] write 


to our friends and family, the average 
person telephones and telegraphs fre- 
quently where notes were once employed. 
Note the many forms of the telegraph 
company for greeting the bride and 
groom, the birthday celebrant, mother or 
father on special days, friends at Christ- 
mas, New Year’s, or Easter. Forms may 
be used for condolence, or there are cards 
for the ill, the convalescent, the bed- 
ridden, and the new mother or for the 
love message of a Valentine. Whether or 
not you think such stereotyped devices 
desirable, they are used by the thousand 
and the tens of thousands and are not 
likely to be discarded soon by large num- 
bers of people who accept them as the 
normal way of behaving. A friend of mine 
was telephoned recently: ‘“X-——- is ill; 
you'd better send a recovery card.’’ The 
very fact that you understand speaks for 
the prevalence of the printed message. 

2. Printed forms have superseded let- 
ters beginning “Inclosed please find.” 
One now finds a blank on which to note 
number of items, cost, and amount in- 
closed “including postage.”’ Petitions are 
sent out in duplicate, with directions for 
making minor, individual changes. In- 
stead of the formal response once re- 
quired from the guest invited to a formal 
dinner even these invitations often in- 
clude an engraved return. Newspaper ad- 
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vertising as well as the catalogue includes 
a form for ordering goods. Announce- 
ments of meetings usually end with a 
form to be torn off, filled in, and mailed. 
The applicant for a position finds himself 
filling blanks supplied by the employer 
instead of writing a pleasant letter men- 
tioning ‘‘your advertisement in the Times 
for October 16.”” Applicants who print 
clearly have a slight advantage over 
those who write an individual script. 

3. While some regret its passing, the 
long letter discussing the events of the 
world or the writer’s philosophy of life 
has practically disappeared. The reason 
may well lie not only in less time for con- 
templative reading and writing but in the 
prevalence of books on all topics, so that 
there is at least a tendency to mention 
such a treatise and comment briefly, al- 
lowing the book or pamphlet to carry the 
burden of the message. 

4. Masses of printed books, pamphlets, 
advertising sheets, magazines, news- 
papers, and duplicated letters have made 
written communication seem less pre- 
cious than it once seemed; preservation 
of letters soon takes space needed for 
other purposes in our crowded apart- 
ments and neat, efficient little cottages. 

Related to all the foregoing is our 
fairly successful attempt to bring reading 
and writing to the masses of the people, 
whereas it was once the possession of the 
few and privileged, and a resultant tend- 
ency to treasure books and written copy 
less. Like the black silk dress, once a life- 
time treasure, reading and writing have 
become commonplace, ‘‘the season’s bas- 
ic costume, good for home, office, and the 
evening out.”’ As you in this audience 
well know, often much more than half 
the morning mail goes directly to the 
wastebasket. Stay away from your desk 
for ten days. The accumulation is enor- 
mous, but a half-hour of skimming will 
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reduce the pile to perhaps 5 per cent of 
its original size. Secretaries become 
skilled in dividing the bulk into two 
piles: “to be read’’ and “for later inspec- 
tion.” 

There is, of course, a contrasting side 
to the picture. Perhaps never before and 
in no other country have so many persons 
been represented in print. It is not only 
the letters to the editor, though this item 
alone probably runs into thousands per 
month; but in all sorts of fields the little 
writer is having his day. A survey of 
books and periodicals does not tell the 
story. Every line of business has its of- 
ficial publication or newsletter. Your 
telephone bill and your insurance notice 
are accompanied by some little insert 
with its anecdotes or advertising. Add to 
all this the numbers of persons who for 
once in a decade or once in a lifetime 
manage to be read or to be heard on the 
radio—-the one-story or one-report per- 
sons, not writers or speakers in a regular 
way-—and the story becomes larger and 
larger. We have, therefore, one of those 
contradictory situations, where in one 
breath we say that the arts of speaking 
and writing are giving way to the me- 
chanics of mailing cards, and in the next 
we note that every man thinks of him- 
self as a writer of sorts and manages to be 
one with or without much training or 

ability. 

This is a disconcerting scene. What are 
we to do? Shall we stop the teaching of 
writing? Shall we concentrate on training 
fillers of blanks, makers of question- 
naires, writers of advertising copy? I 
think not. The written word is sti)] our 
great means of thoughtful, permanent 
communication. Put down on paper, an 
idea may be criticized, re-examined, 
memorized. Putting into statements the 
vague notions which flit through our 
heads is still a magnificent discipline, re- 
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quiring a degree of effort equal to that in 
any art or skill but rewarding to both 
writer and reader. Moreover, it is prob- 
able, though I would find it hard to 
prove, that doing careful writing is the 
best device for understanding careful 
writing and the best device for teaching 
critical and understanding reading. 

We should at this point stop to con- 
sider also some of the matters we now 
know about our language and its use. 
Once on a time we teachers of the pri- 
mary and secondary school and even of 
the first college courses thought our 
prime duty was to teach about sentence 
structure (‘‘grammar” we called it, al- 
though grammar is also much more than 
structure) and achieve a fairly respect- 
able use of conventional form in the sen- 
tence. We now know that good usage is 
most effectively taught by direct correc- 
tion and change and by reading. We no 
longer believe that teaching abstract 
statements about the need for a verb will 
result in the use of verbs, and we can be 
certain if we read the literature that 
similar failure will result from other 
similar measures applied to agreement, 
case, or any grammatical structure. 

During recent decades we have, how- 
ever, added greatly to our understanding 
of what an intelligent person in our coun- 
try should know about language. Let me 
list some of these. 

He should know that his language is 
precious; that it is the major device by 
which culture is transmitted; and that 
when it changes he shares responsibility 
for its change. That should not make him 
fearful of changes either in vocabulary or 
in structure, but it should make him un- 
derstand that language is not made and 
changed by “‘them’’ but by “us.” 

He should, I think, learn something of 
the role which his own English plays and 
has played in the world and that other 
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languages also are important; that 
French, for example, was for some time 
the language of treaties and diplomacy ; 
that Chinese has carried great philoso- 
phies, as has the language of India; that 
Latin was once the universal learned lan- 
guage of Europe. Along with this he 
might find out something of the problems 
the United Nations finds with its many, 
many tongues, its five working and two 
official languages. 

He should learn that language can mis- 
lead as well as communicate. Even a dull 
child of fourteen can understand enough 
of the abstracting process to find out that 
knowing four dark-haired Italians he 
should not be sure that the next person 
called Italian will be a brunette. He 
should learn that, while we have such 
words as “black’”’ and “white,” black 
shades to white and white to black. Even 
this not-too-knowing child .can find the 
danger in either-or statements. 

Our students can also learn that words 
carry to us more than a litesal meaning; 
that they rouse in us feelings, sometimes 
when we are unaware. This they may see 
in poetry as well as in propaganda. 
“Emotive language” is not necessarily 
bad language; sometimes it is our Jacob’s 
ladder. 

There is other semantic knowledge 
with which our students should become 
familiar. They should discover the dan- 
ger in word magic—that calling a man by 
a name does not necessarily make him 
what we say; that describing the postal 
system as socialist does not transfer our 
mail to Moscow or brand either the 
writer or the postman as disciples of 
Stalin. We must teach our students that 
words are symbols which they use and 
that there is stupidity in word magic. 

Does all this mean that we are to turn 
away from any practical use of language 
and begin to demonstrate a new set of 
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abstractions? Quite the contrary in my 
judgment. Several positive lines seem to 
me clearly indicated. Let me state them. 
This morning’s program is too brief for 
elaboration, but any imaginative teacher 
can work out a program with a class. 

1. | would re-examine the daily exer- 
cises with language, the so-called “prac- 
tical” examples, and do them rather 
quickly in terms of reality. I would teach 
the filling-in of order blanks instead of 
writing order letters; give students fa- 
miliarity with personnel blanks and simi- 
lar forms~-even with the ballot. Young- 
sters themselves will quickly find ex- 
amples of this sort and handle them with 
expedition. 

2. | would introduce independent writ- 
ing, limiting it to the topics the student 
can really handle. Through this medium, 
of talking simply about the events and 
questions of his daily life, I would lead 
the student to discover the power and the 
pitfalls of language. You may say this is 
the opportunity for the gifted only. I do 
not think so. In a class of low-ability stu- 
dents in a miserable district, a class be- 
gan writing about their own neighbor- 
hoods. In writing they used abstractions 

~“Negroes,”’ ‘Italians,’ ‘‘politicians,’’: 
“teachers,”’ etc. Patiently the teacher 
asked again and again: Italians?”’ 
“All teachers?” ‘‘All schools?” And again 
and again the students had to search, to 
examine, to retract. 

3. | would make every paper a respon- 
sible event. It may be a brief paragraph 
about a doorway down the street; it may 
be a list of what one saw in a window. 
Whatever the matter, there is a place for 
honesty, clarity, and effort. 

4. | would relate experience with writ- 
ing and speaking to reading, asking from 
the writer the same honesty, clarity, and 
effort that the students expend on their 
little papers. They need not think of 
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themselves as great authors; but the 
moral quality may be the same. This, of 
course, means that we do not ask them to 
go beyond their understanding in talking 
about the books. “How shall we discuss 
this novel?” I asked a class recently. At 
once two students suggested, “‘Let’s dis- 
cuss how well the author achieved his 
purpose.’’ They knew almost nothing 
about the author or his times and, it later 
developed, not too much about what was 
said in the book. But they were ready to 
discuss the author’s success without de- 
lay. These were not stupid or basically 
dishonest students; they were just two 
among many who had not yet discovered 
that language is the stuff of thought and 
that thinking is a slow, careful, but in- 
trinsically satisfying process. 

We have tried, in these United States, 
to develop a literate, cultured popula- 
tion, in half a century, changing the 
people as they came from all over the 
world to what we think of as “educated 
American citizens.’’ Within a generation 
our secondary schools have grown to in- 
clude almost all adolescents instead of 
the small percentage of the first decade 
of the century; we have manned these 
schools with thousands of teachers who 
came from homes without literary back- 
ground; we have put great value on di- 
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plomas, marks, test scores, and books ex- 
amined but scarcely read. So eager have 
we been for the name, regardless of the 
reality, that we have retold books in in- 
fant language so that our students might 
say and even think they had read the 
pieces. Our communication scene today 
is littered with trashy magazines and 
books, with foolish broadcasts, with triv- 
ial and childish motion pictures. Super- 
ficiality is the penalty of trying to do 
more than we can. Perhaps not everyone 
in the Jand is ready to read Macbeth or to 
write a sonnet. Better, it seems to me, 
that each read what he can honestly un- 
derstand and admit on occasion that he is 
baffled; better that the boy or girl write 
a simple account of what he saw on the 
street than that he write a collection of 
stereotypes on democracy. Let him, per- 
haps, admit with all of us that he is learn- 
ing about democracy and has much to 
read and to think before he can say what 
should be. Misuse of language, as Hitler 
demonstrated, is a terrible thing; we 
teachers of English can at the very least 
teach our students that language is a tool 
of thought—a tool which can be sharp 
and keen but is easily blunted. Alice was 
wrong, for once: It makes a great deal of 
difference whether one says “important” 
or “unimportant.” 
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Jampics go from short to long; 

TROCHEES sing a different song: 

Dactyts go dancing, as light as a feather; 

But the ANApPEsT’s different, you see, altogether. 
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Sour years ago a candidate wrote on his 
College Board English examination a 
sentence to this effect: ‘In his Idols of 
the King Tennyson shows that if you are 
pure in youth, you can resist the tempta- 
tions of senility.’’ One great temptation 
of senility is talking too long. My re- 
marks on this occasion I have written 
down, because the candidate was right: 
as I grow older, | find it increasingly hard 
to resist this temptation. Perhaps I was 
not sufficiently pure in youth, for | am 
sure that I did read Tennyson. 

My topic needs some explanation. 
Early last July Miss Sheridan did me the 
signal honor of asking me to talk at this 
meeting. At that time, Thanksgiving 
Day seemed in the far-distant future. In 
an astonishingly short time thereafter, 
however, I was asked to provide a title 
for my talk. I then had only a dim notion 
of what I might be going to say. I did 
know that the general theme of the con- 
ference was “English for Every Stu- 
dent’’; and so I cast about for a subject 
which would give me plenty of leeway 
with the result that you see on your pro- 
gram. It is not accurate, and it is hardly 
necessary for me to point out that, in 
comparison with the other titles for this 
evening, mine is dull and uninspiring. 
“Beyond Fancy’s Dream’’—how that 
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title stimulates curiosity and excites the 
imagination! Then surely everyone in 
this audience will be anxious to learn 
about “The Art of Plain English.”’ By 
contrast, “Reading and the Study of 
English’? sounds hopelessly pedestrian. 

Perhaps, however, this unhappy con- 
trast is a blessing in disguise. Your Presi- 
dent has already abundantly proved that 
she can not only excite interest by her 
title but maintain and increase it by her 
subject matter and her delivery. Your 
First Vice-President, I am certain, is 
about to give the same proof. Suppose I 
had conceived of an equally captivating 
title. You might well have had your ex- 
pectations raised far too high. Since what 
| have to say is neither novel nor origi- 
nal, it is fitting that its title should be 
cut from the same cloth. My position on 
this program is to demonstrate that a 
brilliant display of color can best be ap- 
preciated against a dull background by 
supplying that background. 

Having committed myself to a title, 
such as it is, I next had to find a theme. 
According to all books of rhetoric, this 
would be most successfully sought for in 
my own work and experience. Well, | try 
to teach a literature course in the “Age of 
Pope,” but reading in that field seemed 
a bit too specialized for general interest. 
Through the College Board, I have had 
some experience with examining in Eng- 
lish, but a discussion of the problems in- 
volved would concern a relatively small 
group of English teachers of college pre- 
paratory courses at the twelfth-grade 
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level. All the year round, of course, I am 
working on details of admission, but I 
could think of no reason why the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English should 
be interested in those details. In the per- 
formance of these various tasks, however, 
I do meet a good many people concerned 
with the amount and the quality of the 
reading done by students at all levels: 
with teachers in schools and colleges, 
with professionali test-makers, and with 
headmasters and principals. In recent 
years some of these friends have shown a 
growing concern about the attitude of 
students toward reading, and the kind 
of reading they do. Furthermore, as 
teacher and as admissions officer, I also 
meet a great many young men, some in 
college, more who are trying to get in. 
Sooner or later, our conversations usually 
get around to reading. During these same 
past few years, it has seemed to me that 
there has been an increase in the propor- 
tion of those whose honest answer to the 
question ‘‘What do you read?”’ has been, 
“Not much, except what I have to, in 
school.” 

The real title for this paper, then, 
should be “Reading,” period. Or, if that 
single word seems too enigmatic, I might 
go back to the eighteenth century for a 
sort of title used by Goldsmith and 
Smollett: “The Present and Future State 
of Reading among Students.’”’ And my 
thesis is briefly this: that the present 
state is, for many students, not so favor- 
able as it was a score of years ago, while 
the future gives some cause for alarm. 

Please note a due caution in this state- 
ment of my case. Since my experience 
is limited to students of the male sex, my 
impressions are likewise limited and may 
be wrong about the whole group. As a 
loyal son of my Alma Mater, I do not 
wish to suggest that candidates for Yale 
are more illiterate than those for other 
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colleges. I still meet many youngsters 
whose background of reading is wide and 
sound, and I have no statistics to prove 
that the proportion of pupils who read 
only under compulsion is any greater 
now than it was twenty years ago. It 
seems to me, nevertheless, that if the 
proportion has remained about the same, 
we should, as citizens and as teachers of 
English, be not entirely happy. Our com- 
munities have spent time, thought, and 
money on our libraries. Books are today, 
at least in this country, cheaper and 
more easily available than ever before. 
More of our young people now desire 
some form of higher education than in 
any previous era, and it is widely recog- 
nized that the best key to that higher 
education is the power to read with com- 
prehension. All these circumstances 
should have created among our students 
a real increase of interest in reading. 
Have they? Or have we, like Alice’s Red 
Queen, been running a lot faster only to 
stay in the same spot? In believing that 
such questions should be asked, I do not 
find myself alone. 

From many possible witnesses I have 
chosen one cartoonist and one college 
president. Not long ago, in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, | saw a cartoon by Web- 
ster. It represented a couple looking 
through the door into their living-room. 
The wife says: ‘“The men are coming to- 
day to instal the new television set, but I 
don’t see where in the world we can put 
it.”” Her husband replies: ““That’s easy. 
Throw out the bookcase and the reading 
lamp, we won't be using them any 
more.’ Mr. Webster may be guilty of 
some exaggeration for his comic effect, 
but there is, one suspects, more than a 
little truth in his cartoon. Traveling 
through the country, as I see the tele- 
vision antennae stretching up from all 
sorts of dwellings—from mansions, cot- 
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tages, and tenements alike--I cannot 
view these as merely happy indications of 
our material prosperity. 

My second witness is a young college 
president with a flair for the dramatic. | 
quote verbatim the first part of an Asso- 
ciated Press report of November 13, 
1949. 

Turn on the radio, turn on a phonograph, 
flash a wild and woolly Western movie on a 
screen, and get a leather-lunged boy to shout 
“Comic books for sale!” 

It all adds up to a wild assault on the eyes 
and the ears. That, says President Paul Wagner 
of Rollins College, is what teachers must com- 
pete against, with nothing more than text- 
books. 

And that’s why American children aren't 
getting good education today, he declares. 

He gave 500 Florida State University 
alumni, professors, and guests a graphic ex- 
ample of what he meant last night. He set the 
radio, the motion picture, the phonograph, and 
the comic book hawker going all at once. 

Things were different a hundred years ago. 
He demonstrated that, too. He ordered all 
lights at the annual Garnet and Gold Key 
homecoming banquet turned off. Then he lit a 
candle, placed it in a century old lantern, and 
opened an ancient McGuffey Reader. 

The long ago student of the McGuffey 
Reader had no competing demands on_ his 
attention, Wagner said. His teacher, his text- 
book, and his candle were all he had. 


You need not be alarmed; I shall not 
ask to have this room darkened. To Pres- 
ident Wagner, however, I am grateful for 
a dramatic presentation of my theme, 
even though I do not agree with all his 
conclusions. Surely we need not go back, 
for the contrast he showed, as far as a 
century. Senile as ] may be, I do not re- 
member candles, or even McGuffey, in 
my own school days. Yet anyone who 
grew up just before or just after the first 
World War had indoor distractions far 
less fascinating, far less demanding of 
time and attention, than those which 
compete with books in the lives of our 
youngsters today. As comic books re- 
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quire some reading, if only of a rudi- 
mentary sort, I pass them by, asking you 
to consider the astonishingly accelerated 
growth, in the last twenty years, of 
mechanized communications: of the 
phonograph, the movie, the radio, and, 
now, television. Each of these has great 
possibilities for good as well as for ill. 
Each has tremendous fascination for 
large groups of people. Each is now rath- 
er readily available in the home. Not one 
of them requires any use of the printed 
page. I contend that even if all records, 
all scenarios, and all wireless programs 
were intellectually stimulating an’ en- 
hanced good taste and good manners, 
their successful competition with books 
would be unfortunate; we should be 
tending toward national illiteracy. As 
long as much that is recorded or trans- 
mitted through the circumambient ether 
is sensational and cheap, we have the 
greater reason to deplore the passing, if 
not of McGuffey and the candle, at least 
of the bookcase and reading lamp. In too 
many homes these seem to be in danger 
of being supplanted by the new mechan- 
ical media of communication. 

You may recall that the inhabitants of 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, alarmed by 
the proliferation of machines, and dread- 
ing lest human beings might be enslaved 
by the uncanny monsters, rose in revolt, 
smashed every machine, and made it a 
criminal offense thereafter to own or in- 
vent one. Only in Erewhon, as far as I 
know, have such efforts to turn back the 
clock been successful. I advocate no such 
drastic action--at least, not until that 
radio is invented which cannot be 
switched off. Then, I think, we shall have 
to get out our axes. 

If we can’t destroy these machines, 
shall we prohibit our children from using 
them? Again I would say, “No.” History 
seems to show that prohibition, unless 
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supported by an overwhelming majority, 
doesn’t work; it simply gives rise to boot- 
legging on a grand scale. A number of 
families, I suspect, are, however, seeking 
to solve the problems by a kind of modi- 
fied prohibition. One father told me last 
week that he has forbidden his children 
to turn on the television until they can 
show him that their homework is done. 
He added, with some pride, that he was 
amazed at the speed with which their 
lessons were now being completed. I 
thought it wiser not to inquire whether 
their grades were improving, but I could 
not help wondering what would have 
happened to my homework, back in those 
halcyon days, if I had felt that I must 
finish my Cicero before a certain pro- 
gram went on the air. 

With Mr. Webster, President Wagner, 
and many others, I believe that mechani- 
cal means of communication offer a grow- 
ing threat to the amount and the quality 
of reading done by Americans. At the 
same time I do not wish to overstate the 
menace. Not all the time for which these 
machines compete was ever spent in 
reading, or in good reading. Highbrows 
who condemn soap operas because they 
present an oversentimental view of life, 
and therefore have a detrimental effect 
on their public, fail to consider what 
those who dote on soap operas would be 
doing with their time if deprived of this 
favorite entertainment. J submit that 
they would not be reading Plato; that, if 
they read at all, they would choose books 
not very different in type from the soap 
operas and would be little better or 
wiser than they are. 

It is, I repeat, foolish to overstate the 
menace to reading, but it would be equal- 
ly foolish to ignore its existence and that 
it seems to be growing. Television is still 
new and fairly expensive. Its effects on 
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the reading habits of young America will 
not be noticeable for some time. Mean- 
while, harried teachers, with such aid as 
they can enlist from parents, will doubt- 
less manage to see that lessons are done. 
My contention, however, is that reading 
confined to lessons has never been 
enough; that for a sound education—and 
I do not mean necessarily a college educa- 
tion—the habit of reading needs to be 
formed early, to grow. naturally, and to 
be maintained through life. My real fear 
is that, as television is perfected mechani- 
cally, and as costs come down until a 
video set is as inevitably a part of every 
well-regulated household as a radio set 
now is, it will become increasingly diffi- 
cult for teachers and parents to foster 
such reading habits and for students, at 
any age, to maintain them. 

Most in peril, as I seeit,aretheattitudes 
of children from eight to eighteen toward 
books. Of course, there have always been 
and always will be slow and unwilling 
readers. The development of a nation of 
eager bookworms is a dream as impos- 
sible to fulfil as it is unpleasant to con- 
template. One would hardly expect a 
normal, active child to prefer sitting 
down with a book, in daytime, to any 
outdoor game. But if the Jure and the 
easy operation of these mechanical media 
of communication produce in an intelli- 
gent child the effect that he reads only 
when forced to do so, a vicious circle be- 
gins. The less he reads, the more limited 
in comparison with their potentialities do 
his vocabulary and his range of ideas be- 
come, and the more distasteful and oner- 
ous will be any reading beyond the most 
rudimentary. Conscientiousness or his 
parents may compel him to do his home- 
work, but there he will stop; in leisure 
moments or on rainy days he will turn to 
anything but books, and sooner or later 
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he will find himself almost hopelessly 
handicapped in his aim for higher educa- 
tion, whether in college or elsewhere. In 
painting this dire picture, I have been 
using the future tense; some of you, I feel 
sure, know that the present tense would 
not be wholly inappropriate. 

Still, if I am right, we have yet a little 
space before the wild assault on eyes and 
ears becomes overwhelming. Can any- 
thing be done? Undoubtedly there are 
many possibilities, better known to many 
in this audience than to me. I can sug- 
gest two general types of defense. 

The first is to try to turn the liability 
into an asset. The National Council of 
Teachers of English, Miss Sheridan in- 
forms me, has already a committee on 
radio and one on recordings; one on tele- 
vision is under consideration. One hopes 
that it will be formed and will become ac- 
tive. The function of such committees, I 
take it, would be to assemble and then 
disseminate information and suggestions 
about the best use of the best programs. 
The fascination of the machine programs 
may well arouse in their young audiences 
a variety of interests, from adventure 
and detective stories to biography, sci- 
ence, music, and even art. Teachers, and 
especially English teachers, must be 
aware of these interests, ready to stimu- 
late them and guide them, by the sug- 
gestion of appropriate and wisely selected 
reading in and around the same subject, 
however far it may seem to be at first 
from the orthodox material of so-called 
English courses. Our motto should be: 
‘Nothing human is foreign to me,” which 
has a good classical tradition behind it. I 
note that for tomorrow afternoon a con- 
ference is scheduled on audio-visual aids 
to learning, in which one topic for dis- 
cussion is “‘Potentialities for Television.”’ 
This seems an excellent omen. I urge, 


however, that we do not disdain the 
audio-visual even when it does not seem 
like an aid to learning. It is here; we 
should accept it and make the most of it. 
If the child is interested in what seems to 
us a crude and undesirable kind of pro- 
gram, I think we have to accept that 
fact and try to lead him to a higher type 
of thinking only in a very gradual fash- 
ion; it will do harm rather than good if 
we try to accelerate the process too much 
and guide him toward Henry James when 
he is not quite ready for Treasure Island. 

The second type of defense is through 
our own work in the schools. As a reader 
for the College Board, and as a teacher of 
freshmen in college, I have for a long 
time felt that a good deal of the reading 
in secondary-school courses in English 
was traditional rather than chosen with 
an eye to stimulating any genuine inter- 
est in reading. I know that no two in- 
dividuals have precisely the same inter- 
est, so that some compromises are neces- 
sary. I know, too, that some of the read- 
ing ought to be difficult, yielding its fruit 
only after genuine study and close analy- 
sis. I suspect, also, that the disappear- 
ance of the comprehensive examination 
may have left teachers more free than 
ever before in their choice of books. | 
still believe that careful study and ex- 
periment will discover good reading 
which is exciting to the majority of the 
class and that great strides can be made 
in stimulating outside reading if the in- 
dividual pupil’s tastes and interests are 
given close attention. Once the boy or girl 
has discovered that some good book has 
at least as much fascination as any mech- 
anized program, the battle is half-won. 
Whether or not we like it, we are in this 
cold war. We have to win it. Otherwise, 
this is what will happen. I end, as I be- 
gan, with a quotation from the book of a 
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candidate writing the College Board ex- 
amination in English. As part of the an- 
swer to one question, he was asked to list 
five novels he had read, by title and au- 
thor. Here they are, and if you think | 
have been too much a prophet of doom, 
meditate on these titles and authors. 
live novels: 
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The tradgey of MacBeth, by Shakespear 

She Stoops to Conquer, by Longfellow 

Flagstaff, by Longfellow 

The Lady of the Lake, by Poe 

Emporer Jones, by Sheridian 

I can think of no more dire example of 
what is likely to happen in the future, if 
the mechanical media of communication 
continue to supplant reading. 
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How To Insure Growth through Long- 
Term Planning 


MIRIAM B BOOTH?’ 


Recentiy it was my privilege to visit 
a ninth-grade classroom in which the pu- 
pils were reading reports prepared on a 
topic with which they had been pre- 
viously unfamiliar. 

As the first pupil finished reading, the 
teacher asked quietly, “What comments 
have you to make, class?” 

“The paper was interesting and well 
written,” replied an eager dark-eyed lad. 

“Did Sally use any of the forms in the 
chart on the blackboard?” continued the 
teacher. 

““Yes,’’ was the answer, “‘she used ad- 
jective clauses introduced by who and 
which.” 

Further responses proved that Sally 
had used also four examples of inverted 
order, one parenthetical expression, two 
oppositives, one prepositional phrase 
and one adverb at the beginning of sen- 
tences, and one introductory expression 
other than an adverb. All were used nat- 
urally and with no sign of their having 

* Read at the Buffalo convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 25, 1949. 
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been forced into her sentences. Pupils 
who pointed out the uses were able to 
quote examples as proof. Here was indeed 
an example of the functional teaching of 
grammar at its best. 

When, after a time, the class turned to 
further revision and copying of their re- 
ports, one golden-haired miss, who had 
whispered, “‘I like English now,” asked 
if I would like to look over her notebook, 
which showed models of all the forms 
used, followed by examples of original 
sentences written by the pupil. 

A little later, another girl, slipping 
quietly back to me with her paper, pre- 
sented her problem. ‘I have used an in- 
troductory word in this sentence,’’ she 
said, “but it doesn’t make sense. Will 
you help me with it?”’ 

This was one of many examples of pu- 
pil growth resulting from long-term plan- 
ning. Not only were students well in- 
formed on the techniques they were 
using, but they showed evidence of pos- 
sessing a favorable attitude toward lan- 
guage, well-established habits of listen- 
ing, willingness to give and take con- 
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structive criticism, and an unusual un- 
derstanding of the problem of effective 
communication, They were proud of the 
quality of their workmanship. 

Such achievements could be obtained 
only as a result of long-term planning on 
the part of the teacher or the department 
or both. In this instance, it was both. 
Just as the carpenter or the engineer or 
the pattern-maker needs a blueprint for 
his project, so does the teacher of Eng- 
lish. Education has long recognized the 
need of general objectives, but the armed 
forces in the recent war soon realized 
that the weak point in curriculum-build- 
ing in public education was the deter- 
mination of “specific objectives for the 
individual learning experiences that com- 
prise the curriculum.’’* As educators, we 
must admit that this is often the case. 
Even today, it is not uncommon to hear 
of inexperienced teachers being furnished 
a few books, with no suggestions as to 
what to do with them, or of their being 
requested te recommead books for pur- 
chase during the first week of their teach- 
ing careers. They are bewildered without 
a blueprint for action. Teachers, as well 
as pupils, require a sense of security. 

In the language arts, is it possible to 
plan a long-term pattern of instruction 
which will be definite and still allow for 
originality on the part of the teacher? In 
my opinion it is. By this ] do not mean a 
course of study in English such as the one 
which has been recently prepared by a 
state committee in which the exact ac- 
tivities for each day of the school year 
are outlined. According to the chairman, 
there is, however, “‘no single instance in 
which a class period is subdivided into 
two parts.”’ Such a detailed and compul- 
sory plan on the state level is unthink- 


Samuel L. Goodman, Curriculum Implications 
of the Armed Forces Educational Programs. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1947. 
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able. Any plan to be effective must be 
flexible. It must take into consideration 
as many as possible of the total school 
and community experiences of the stu- 
dent and must recognize those broader 
experiences which may be obtained 
through reading, listening to the radio, 
and viewing motion pictures. It should 
be a practical, realistic guide which re- 
cords principles and practices of success- 
ful teaching and which stimulates experi- 
mentation. 

Any program which has growth as its 
major objective must be composed of 
elements which make sense to the pupil 
as well as to the teacher and the adminis- 
trator. Hence, any curriculum must have 
its purposes stated simply and directly in 
terms which all concerned can clearly un- 
derstand. Generally, matters are simpli- 
fied if these purposes are addressed di- 
rectly to the pupil. A good long-term 
plan will include general objectives for 
each year and specific objectives for each 
unit or special problem. For example, in 
Activating English,* the course of study 
for the secondary schools of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, two of the general aims out- 
lined for the study of literature in the 
eighth grade are: “to visualize the life 
and times for the material presented” 
and ‘“‘to compare experiences in life with 
those found in literature.’’ More specific 
purposes for a unit of instruction entitled 
“Ideals of Home Life’ are: “to enjoy 
reading about the home life of other boys 
and girls; to appreciate admirable quali- 
ties of character; to acquire higher stand- 
ards of living for home life; to discover 
the advantages of living in an American 
home; and to realize that a happy life is 
one of service.’’ Illustrative of the more 


4 Activating English: Practices and Principles of 
Instruction in Communication. Erie, Pa.: Depart- 
ment of Secondary English, School District of the 
City of Erie, 1947. 
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detailed activities suggested are: ‘to se- 
lect various pages to be read aloud; to 
note the vivid and expressive words 
found in these passages’’ and “‘to discuss 
the relationship between courtesy and 
pleasant family life.”’ 

It will be noted that these objectives 
lift the study of literature from mere 
fact-finding to understanding the thought 
of the printed page and point the way 
toward comprehending the implications 
and the social concepts involved in the 
ideas presented. They are also adaptable 
to a variety of textual materials. Among 
other techniques, they require a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words, of being 
able to select details, and of projecting 
the story into everyday life. Many other 
objectives and activities are listed from 
which pupils and teachers may select 
those which have potential applications 
for them or for which they may substi- 
tute others which involve the same gen- 
eral principles. 

The same type of iJlustration may be 
made from an eleventh-grade unit of in- 
struction in composition and usage. The 
general objectives for this grade include: 
“to recognize the value of effective ex- 
pression”’ and express thoughts ade- 
quately, accurately, and appropriately.” 
In a unit entitled “Weighing Ideas,” 
some of the more specific purposes listed 
are as follows: “to communicate the 
meaning intended; to use the exact word 
to convey a specific meaning; to distin- 
guish between fact and opinion.”’ Among 
the suggested activities listed may be 
found such oral exercises as: “Read sev- 
eral news items; analyze them for fact or 
opinion; point out the words which indi- 
cate the expression of an opinion” and 
“select current motion pictures on topics 
of social concern, and determine whether 
the appeal is genuine or is keyed to the 
sentiment of the moment.’’ These are 
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followed by similar written activities in 
which special attention is given to the 
use of compound-complex sentences and 
the skilful use of transitional words, 
phrases, and sentences. 

In all phases of the work oral expres- 
sion is given priority and is considered a 
prerequisite for written expression. The 
technical skills have been carefully se- 
lected to stress the use of minimum ter- 
minology and a consideration of one ma- 
jor concept at a time with its concomi- 
tant learnings. For example, in a study of 
the use of an adverbial clause, its place- 
ment in the sentence is given major em- 
phasis; while agreement of the verb with 
its subject in an independent and a de- 
pendent clause, the use of a subordinate 
conjunction to introduce an adverbial 
clause, and the use of a comma to mark 
off a dependent adverbial clause at the 
beginning of a sentence are arranged in 
parallel columns to indicate their close 
interrelationship. After pupils have con- 
sciously used and identified these techni- 
cal skills in making a business letter clear 
and concise, they realize the true relation 
of language to the accurate and appro- 
priate expression of an idea. 

There are other ways in which a cur- 
riculum which has been designed for 
long-term action can insure growth. Bal- 
ance of several kinds may be arranged. 
As the majority of teachers prefer to 
teach literature, composition and usage 
(including grammar) are likely to be 
slighted unless specific provision is made 
for them each year. In literature all forms 
of nonfiction should be given their due 
share of attention. Poetry must be defi- 
nitely allocated in the program. A bal- 
ance should be maintained between the 
old and the new and between American 
and world literature. Since this type of 
plan has been instituted in Erie, librar- 
ians tell us that the entire library is used. 
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Volumes of poetry become dog-eared, 
and biography runs a close race with fic- 
tion for popularity. Magazines also are 
used extensively for free reading and re- 
search. In order that tastes for good cur- 
rent reading may be formed, the English 
curriculum provides amply for the exten- 
sive use of a variety of periodicals on 
both the junior and the senior levels. It 
is felt that this practice is superior to the 
reading of one magazine in the class- 
room, although teachers are privileged to 
order sets of magazines if they so desire. 
Even suitable picture books have their 
place as an enticement to nonreaders. 

A prearranged program makes it easier 
to supply, for wide reading, books better 
suited to various grade levels. For ex- 
ample, it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween biographies for ninth- and tenth- 
grade pupils, but it is comparatively easy 
to differentiate between those for eighth 
and tenth or between those for tenth and 
twelfth grades. The same situation is 
true in regard to poetry. Through the use 
of single texts supplemented by library 
books, it is felt that pupils obtain a more 
concrete sense of the forms and the de- 
velopment of literature and are more 
likely to find books adapted to their in- 
terests and abilities. In order to substi- 
tute developmental readers as they are 
needed, teachers also find it easy to set 
aside books assigned to units. Such a pro- 
gram assists in the development of well- 
rounded personalities and gives maxi- 
mum attention to individualization. 

One of the major advantages of long- 
term planning is the possibility of in- 
tegrating English with other subjects in 
the curriculum. Only thus will pupils be 
able to finish their high school course 
with a sense of the relationship of knowl- 
edge of various types. While studying 
geography in the seventh grade, pupils 
will find their interest heightened if, at 
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the same time, they can read about how 
boys and girls live in many lands. Here a 
distinction should be made between the 
goals of the two subjects. Emphasis in 
one is usually placed on fact-finding; in 
the other, on appreciation and under- 
standing. Hamlet, when made the center 
of a unit on ‘Facing Issues,’’ may be 
realistically correlated with a course in 
problems of democracy in the twelfth 
year. Techniques of outlining, summariz- 
ing, preparing bibliographies, and writ- 
ing business letters can be placed in those 
years in which there is the greatest need 
for their use in other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. By seeing relationships and by 
applying their implications immediately, 
pupils cannot help but further their edu- 
cational growth. 

Today any educational program which 
is concerned with the growth of its pupils 
must make provision for multisensory ex- 
periences. Hence, any modern approach 
to learning takes cognizance of the use of 
audio-visual aids. Since it is essential 
that all such aids further the quality of 
instruction, they should be selected care- 
fully and their utilization planned to 
make concurrent learnings more signifi- 
cant to the pupil. Recordings, filmstrips, 
films, and even pictures are of value only 
if they contribute to understanding and 
help to fasten in the mind the principles 
involved. Too many aids are used for the 
sake of entertainment or novelty. Long- 
term planning can help to make them an 
integral part of the program. 

One teacher was observed making 
very effective use of recordings. The class 
had spent several days reading and dis- 
cussing speeches delivered for varied pur- 
poses and on different occasions. On this 
particular day they were arranged infor- 
mally, listening intently to recordings of 
famous speeches. A few wel!-placed ques- 
tions by the teacher brought out com- 
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parisons and contrasts between the 
spoken words and the materials which 
had been read. Not only was the learning 
vitalized, but it became more meaningful 
and memorable through this multisen- 
sory experience. It is doubtful whether 
this type of lesson would have been used 
as effectively had it not been a part of a 
curriculum which had been planned in 
detail and projected into the future. 

Short-term planning might perchance 
be able to effect similar outcomes. Long- 
term planning is, however, more likely to 
insure the outcomes desired. This fact 
was forcibly brought home to civilian 
educators by the results obtained by the 
armed forces when a careful analysis was 
made not only of the objectives for each 
course in the curriculum but also of the 
desired skills, abilities, attitudes, and in- 
formation which it was necessary for the 
student to possess at the end of the train- 
ing period. Navy experience indicated 
that the clearer the objectives and the 
more careful the planning, the more effec- 
tive became the instruction. In the army 
there was no question in the minds of the 
men as to what they had to learn or as 
to when the requirements had been ful- 
filled.s 

Have we in our educative processes 
benefited as we should by the findings 
and the results indicated by education 
conducted under these highly motivated 
and comparatively ideal conditions for 
learning? Does this long-term plan that 
we have been discussing actually func- 
tion in the classroom? How has it been 
able to insure growth? 

There are many types of evaluation 
which may supply answers to these ques- 
tions. One of them is the utilization of 
standardized tests. In 1939 testing in 
Erie indicated that there was no im- 
provement in reading skill between 
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Grades VII and IX. The application of a 
long-term integrated socialized program 
became noticeable when a systematic 
standardized testing program was intro- 
duced in 1944. Beginning in that year, 
improvement was noted annually, until 
now the average pupil is showing greater 
progress than had been anticipated by 
the authors of the test administered. 
Nearly all classes have been reading on 
an average of from one to two years 
above grade level. But of even greater 
significance is the fact that repeated 
studies indicate that pupils of all types of 
ability are improving. 

The particular elements which were a 
part of the long-term plan and which 
were responsible for these results were 
the wise selection of books suited to a 
wide range of abilities and interests; the 
introduction of word-study classes in 
Grades VII and VIII; a specialized de- 
velopmenta! reading program in Grades 
VII, VIIL, and LX; minimum stress on 
readings in common during class time; 
maximum use of school library facilities; 
and extensive reading for purposes of en- 
joyment, enrichment, and _ research. 
Throughout the program conscious at- 
tention was given to the various skills 
needed by pupils in interpreting the 
printed page, and teachers were urged to 
encourage pupil planning, general class 
participation, and free discussion. 

Progress in the mastery of technical 
skills has been noted in the use of teacher- 
made tests for the outlined program of 
technical skills and usage. After five 
years teachers reported that these tests, 
which at first seemed extremely difficult 
for the majority of most classes, were be- 
coming too short and too easy. This re- 
port has been followed by a revision of 
these tests which are now being placed 
into use. The real effectiveness of this 
program has not been fully realized in 
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upper grades, since the learning involved 
has an accumulative.rather than an im- 
mediate result on all levels. 

Other types of evaluation, however, 
indicate that long-term planning is con- 
ducive to effective instruction. Probably 
the most noteworthy evidence has been 
the atmosphere of the English room it- 
self. Many classrooms are conducted as 
workshops and laboratories. The other 
day I stepped into a room with a teacher 
who had been detained in the hall for a 
few moments. There was scarcely a 
sound, so busy were the pupils with their 
self-appointed tasks. Two boys were get- 
ting their reading charts from the box, 
several boys and girls were wholly en- 
grossed in their reading, some were filling 
out reading charts, and inquiry revealed 
that one or two had gone to the library. 
This was an eighth-grade class, which 
group, according to popular opinion, is 
considered by many educators the most 
difficult in the high school to handle. 
These boys and girls were learning Eng- 
lish, but they were also establishing hab- 
its of behavior and co-operative living 
which were priceless. Assumption of re- 
sponsibility for their work was taken as a 
matter of course. They were the prod- 
ucts of a system of instruction which, in 
the hands of a skilful teacher, was dem- 
onstrating the results of a long-term plan 
which not only gave recognition to the 
needs and the varied abilities of the pu- 
pils involved, but which was basically 
keyed to the development of character 
and good citizenship by awakening and 
nurturing a sense of personal initiative 
and social consciousness. 

In another room an orderly but search- 
ing discussion was in progress. Pupils 
were attempting to determine whether 
Huck Finn failed to report the where- 
abouts of Jim to the authorities because 
he was fond of him or because he was 


afraid he himself might become en- 
tangled with the Jaw. Examples from the 
text were given to support both sides of 
the argument. Pupils in another school 
had prepared a puppet show of Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, which by 
popular demand was being shown at 
various times in the library for the bene- 
fit of nearly all the classes in the school. 
The ingenuity with which the dialogue 
was changed at each performance was 
intriguing. 

These are but a few of the informal 
evaluations which might be listed to 
show that a planned pattern of instruc- 
tion does result in growth of boys and 
girls. In almost every English classroom 
in the city of Erie today pupils are happy 
because they are engaged in activities 
which have meaning for them. Their ob- 
jectives are clearly outlined, and activi- 
ties are made flexible enough to make it 
possible for every pupil to find a sense of 
security in the feeling that he is making 
personal progress. 

The community has helped to evalu- 
ate the long-term program planned for 
secondary schools of Erie. No longer are 
numerous complaints that high school 
graduates cannot spell received from em- 
ployment bureaus. This lack of com- 
plaint is due largely to the reintroduction 
of word-study classes in Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX, with subsequent review in 
Grade XII; to the inclusion in “‘Activat- 
ing English,” the revised course of 
study, of many activities which stressed 
the semantic approach to language; and 
to interpretation to the public of the 
changes which have occurred in the type 
of graduate whom they employ. So effec- 
tive has been the instruction in the 
filling-out of application forms that em- 
ployers in local factories sometimes find 
it difficult to gauge accurately the abili- 
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ties of applicants. One industrial per- 
sonnel director stated recently that he is 
finding graduates of our high schools able 
to speak with increasingly greater ac- 
curacy and ease. After two years’ investi- 
gation, education study groups of the 
local branch of the American Association 
of University Women have been agree- 
ably impressed by the program being 
provided for the college preparatory stu- 
dent as well as for those taking general 
education or specialized courses. A near- 
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by institution of higher learning has in- 
formed us that the general proficiency of 
our students has shown steady and 
marked improvement for the last ten 
years. 

Does it pay to use our resources to im- 
prove our techniques through long and 
intelligent planning? Yes, we believe that 
it does. And we also believe that it must 
be done in this way if we are to care ade- 
quately for all the boys and girls who 
come within our doors. 


Life Brought to Literature through Group Work 


PEARL SPINKS' 


Wourw Jack London have been as in- 
teresting a writer had he had the pro- 
tection of a good home and the guidance 
of thoughtful parents? Is it enough to 
say, “Well, folks understand what I 


mean,”’ or is it worth while to put forth 
the effort to acquire a better vocabulary? 
Which would you prefer for a friend, 
Robert Frost or Carl Sandburg? 

What is happening? The literature 
groups are at work. One group is study- 
ing the life of Jack London, another the 
essay “Vocabulary and Success,” by 
Johnson O’Connor, and another has 
studied the poems of Robert Frost and is 
working on those of Carl Sandburg. The 
teacher, or some capable pupil, is going 
from group to group, suggesting ideas 
with questions such as those given above 
to members of the groups who seem to 
be having difficulty. The pupils are hunt- 
ing for questions that will be interesting 
in panel discussions. As they work, it is 
impressed upon them that these ques- 
tions may come from the content of the 
selections, from any related ideas, or 


* Edwin Denby High School, Detroit, Mich. 


from finding figurative language or in- 
teresting descriptions in the selections. 
The field for the questions is boundless. 

As a basis for the work it is desirable, 
but not necessary, for the whole class to 
have a common reading experience back- 
ground. This is acquired by assigning as 
home reading a book, the many selections 
in an anthology, or any selections avail- 
able to all. 

Assignments, preferably from the com- 
mon reading background, are made to or 
chosen by the groups into which the 
class has been divided. (Each group con- 
tains about ten pupils. Each group works 
on a different assignment.) 

An assignment may be on one selec- 
tion, or it may cover several selections. 
For instance, an assignment might be to 
notice evidences of propaganda in mod- 
ern literature. Several short stories, arti- 
cles, and plays could be used as back- 
ground for this. 

There is no special trick in giving the 
assignment. The main thing is to get the 
pupils working. Then the minds within 
the groups activate one another. If extra 
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stimulation is needed, it may be given, as 
suggested previously, while the groups 
are at work. 

Nearly all the literature selections 
awaken the minds of the pupils, if the 
pupils attack them with the idea that 
they, not the teacher, are responsible for 
the success of the lessons. The attitude 
becomes active, not passive. The child 
does not sit and listen; he produces the 
performance. 

Few people would associate the article 
“A Happy Man,” by Frank Swinnerton, 
with vandalism, but one group did. What 
is happiness to the vandal? Is a person 
known by that which makes him happy? 
Should a person realize that he tells the 
world what he is by the things that make 
him happy? Such questions as these were 
discussed quite seriously. 

Another group studying the same es- 
say talked at length about fame. One boy 
said that his father was attending Oxford 
College at the time Rudolph Valentino 
died. He said that on the same day that 
Rudolph Valentino died a noted profes- 
sor at Oxford, whose classes his father 
had been attending, died. This professor 
had accomplished great good for the 
world. The news of Valentino’s death 
covered the papers; the professor drew 
four lines placed in an inconspicuous 
corner. Swinnerton did not care for 
fame. 

The work consists merely in the prepa- 
ration for and the conducting of panel 
discussions, using selections from the lit- 
erature course as background for these 
discussions. 

The plan for it is as follows: 

Each group appoints a chairman who 
is chairman until one assignment has 
been covered. When another assignment 
is studied, another chairman is in charge. 
With three or four groups in a class, 


every child is given a chance to be chair- 
man before the end of the term. 

This chairmanship is a real test of the 
pupil’s ability. The chairman must see 
that the whole assignment is covered; he 
must see that each member of his group 
is working on the subject assigned his 
group until that member is prepared; he 
must evaluate the work of each member 
in his group; he must organize his own 
work; and he must know when he is 
ready to conduct his group in a worth- 
while discussion. (It is surprising how 
conscientious some of the slower pupils 
are in taking this responsibility. If a 
chairman senses that he is not doing 
well, he asks another pupil to help him.) 

To the chairman the different pupils 
in the group hand questions on the as- 
signment. There must be only one ques- 
tion on one sheet of paper because the 
chairman must organize the questions in 
a logical order. (It is handy to use half- 
sheets of paper for this.) When a pupil 
hands a question to the chairman, the 
chairman accepts it if he has not already 
received that question or one very similar 
to it from some other pupil. 

When a pupil’s question has been ac- 
cepted by the chairman, the pupil writes 
out the answer to that question. (Since 
one of the main objects in this work is to 
give practice in oral expression through 
the use of clear <entences, it is helpful to 
stipulate that no question be asked that 
will take less tnan three sentences to an- 
swer.) If a pupil has taken the ideas for 
his answer from the book, it is helpful, 
also, to have him note on the paper on 
which he has written his answer the 
page or pages which suggested the an- 
swer. Then, if during the discussion 
question arises concerning the interpre- 
tation that a pupil has made, the class 
may turn quickly to the page from which 
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the pupil took his answer and clear up 
the confusion. 

The chairman estimates about how 
many questions the members of his 
group should prepare in order to cover 
the assignment. If a pupil completes his 
questions before others in his group, he 
may work on his advanced home reading 
or he may work on something original. 


pared, and he knows when his group is 
ready to give its discussion. (When the 
discussion has been given, the chart is 
completed.) 

The chairman tells the class president 
the date on which he will be ready for 
discussion. On that date the chairman 
and his group sit at the front of the room, 
facing the class, and conduct a panel 


TABLE 1 
RATING CHART 


Answers 
Written 


Quality of 
Questions 


Questions 
Asked 


Pupils 
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ire, Josep 

Dare, June... 
Evers, Julia. . 
Homes, Mary 


= 


Martin, George. 
O’Brien, Thomas 
Smith, Marie 
Zender, Susan 


TO 

lel 


John Kennedy (chairman) 


Organization of the questions. 


Introduction to the subject. 


Manner of conducting the discussion 


Conclusion to the subject 
Form. ... 
Average 


* The mark in form is on the general mechanics of the paper. It covers punctuation, capitalization, spelling, sentence 


structure, and neatness. 


(No pupil receives A in the course un- 
less he does produce something creative.) 
This allows a pupil to work at his own 
level of ability and at his own rate of 
speed. No pupil is idle because he is 
through before the others. 

Upon being appointed chairman, the 
first thing a pupil does is to get the chart 
illustrated in Table 1 ready for use with 
his group. As the pupils hand him ques- 
tions he notes them on the chart and 
rates the value of the questions. In this 
way he knows when all the pupils are pre- 


discussion. The chairman has before him 
the questions, logically arranged, which 
the pupils have handed to him. Each pu- 
pil has his written answers to the ques- 
tions which he asked. The chairman gives 
his introduction to the subject. Then he 
asks the members of his group the ques- 
tions which they have prepared. When a 
pupil is called upon, he may refer to his 
written answer, but he must not read 
from it. He must look at the pupils in 
the class and talk to them. At any time, 
if the chairman, any member of his 
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group, or any member of the class wants 
to comment on or add to the discussion of 
any point, he is encouraged to do so. (To 
receive a B rating, a pupil must take part 
in this discussion.) The discussion is so 
free and easy, so natural, that the pupils 
carry it on almost as though they were 
conversing with one another. While it 
has been stimulated by the prepared 
questions and answers, it does not stop 
with them. In this discussion the pupils 
show that they do have ideas and that 
they can interrelate and associate them. 
When the discussion is over, the group 
chairman gives a brief summary of, or 
some other suitable closing to, the sub- 
ject 

After the panel discussion the rating 
chart, previously mentioned, is com- 
pleted. The chairman rates the pupils in 
his group on their questions, their an- 
swers, their discussion, and the general 
form of their papers. The group rates the 
chairman on his introduction to the sub- 
ject, the organization of his questions, 
his conclusion to the subject, the man- 
ner in which he conducted the discus- 
sion, and the general form of his papers. 

The chairman now hands to the teach- 
er all written work connected with his 
particular assignment. This includes the 
pupils’ questions, the pupils’ answers, 
the chairman's introduction, the chair- 
man’s conclusion, the completed rating 
chart, and the test questions if a test has 
been prepared. 

A system of checking shifts much re- 
sponsibility from teacher to pupils. The 
president and vice-president of the class 
check the chairmen to see that their 
charts are made and to see that they 
know what their groups are doing. Each 
chairman checks the pupils in his group. 
The teacher checks all. 

When the groups are preparing their 
group work, the teacher has the oppor- 


tunity to give individual help. He may 
pass from pupil to pupil, checking writ- 
ten work or checking notes on home 
reading. He may help the weaker pupils 
or he may stimulate and advise pupils 
who, having completed their group work, 
may be trying something creative. 

When the discussion is in progress, the 
teacher listens. He enters the discussion 
occasionally to help clear up the confu- 
sion in interpretation, to caution against 
straying from the subject, or to give any 
aid that the occasion demands. He in- 
sists upon accurate expression through 
good sentence structure. He encourages 
the pupils to increase their vocabularies 
by using words which they find in the se- 
lections they are studying. He stops a 
pupil who makes an error in sentence 
structure or the use of a word. He asks 
the pupil to explain why he was stopped. 
(If the pupil cannot explain, some other 
pupil may volunteer an explanation. If 
no pupil knows, the teacher explains.) 

The extensive amount of oral expres- 
sion that this group work provides, and 
the natural way in which it provides it, 
soon bring about an amazing improve- 
ment in the speech of the pupils. The 
double negative disappears almost im- 
mediately. A pupil soon learns that just 
keeping still between sentences instead of 
saying “and” or “and-a’”’ will cause a 
well-formed sentence to come to the 
mind. The antecedent of a pronoun be- 
comes something that is recognized as 
important if the meaning is to be made 
clear. Pupils enjoy talking. What they 
need is something to stimulate ideas. 
Literature studied in this way does stim- 
ulate ideas. 

If a test is desired, it is well for the 
pupils to take part in the making of that 
test. After the oral discussion, the chair- 
man may ask the class what there is 
worth remembering from the material 
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that they have discussed. He may ap- 
point one of his group to record the few 
points or generalizations brought out, 
thus furnishing a test which will be given 
at some future time to check the pupils’ 
ability to recall or retain important ideas. 
Or, as pupils hand in their questions, 
they may mark as test questions any 
they think interesting enough or impor- 
tant enough to be considered. Then the 
chairman may compile the test from 
five or six of the best of these. 

The value of group work in giving the 
pupils greater mental and emotional 
growth is being recognized increasingly. 
Active participation helps fix ideas in the 
mind. However, group work can easily 
turn into noisy disorder. What is needed 
is the “know-how” in group work—a 
storehouse of knowledge showing ways 


and means of accomplishing it quietly, 
seriously, and successfully. May this 
explanation of one way to manage it be 
a contribution to that storehouse. 

The criticism might be made that this 
way of doing merely tears a selection 
apart and that through this method the 
work deteriorates to mere question-and- 
answer exercises. This criticism will have 
little foundation if the pupils become 
aware that literature may be used as a 
springboard to greater thought. The best 
authors of any age are aware of the prob- 
lems and the advanced ideas of their 
time. Through the characters they cre- 
ate they make the reader aware of these 
problems and these ideas. Pupils realiz- 
ing this know that through literature 
they have endless stimulation for 
thought and discussion. 


They Talk about Books 


DONNA MACK KISSLING' 


Tie next day after the low sophomore 
class had given its book reports, Gerry, 
the new boy, approached my desk and 
said: “Mrs. Kissling, I am certainly im- 
pressed with the way your students give 
their book reports, I have never seen 
anything like it. How do they do it?” 

“Thank you, Gerry. It’s no secret. 
They have followed a few suggestions. 
You can do the same in a little while, I’m 
sure,”’ [ replied. 

“Do you really think so? Boy! I sure 
wish I could. But I dunno.” He walked 
away, shaking his head skeptically. 

Gerry had entered the class near the 
end of the first quarter. He had heard one 


' Mrs. R. C. Kissling teaches in the Chico (Calif.) 
High School. 


hour of regular book reports given 
monthly in each of my classes. 

At the beginning of the year I an- 
nounce that all book reports are to be 
oral. I explain that books are sources of 
inspiration. All of us may not be able to 
tour the world, even though it now takes 
only a few hours, but we can travel 
through the eyes of others. We may not 
be able to meet many famous people, but 
we can read what has made them famous. 
Not all the thrillers are on the news- 
stands; choice mysteries are on our |i- 
brary shelves. Sometimes we console 
ourselves by learning that others’ prob- 
lems are similar to ours. The solution of 
these problems makes plots for great 
novels. 
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The students need specific suggestions 
of books to suit their interests, and I sup- 
ply these in book talks. For adventure, 
we may trail Osa Johnson in J Married 
Adventure or her famous husband’ in 
Lion, Cannibal Land, or Congorilla. 
There is Ellery Walter’s The World on 
One Leg or Jack O'Brien's 4 lone across 
the Top of the World. A new one, The 
Trail Led North, is Mont Hawthorne's 
story of his going north for silver salmon 
and gold nuggets in the eighties and 
nineties. 

Have you ever wondered how people 
become famous? Read about George 
Washington Carver's untiring experi- 
ments with the lowly peanut, Edward 
Elisberg’s exploits with submarines, or 
Mary Rak’s life on a cattle ranch. Big 
Family and Cheaper by the Dosen are 
hilarious accounts of activities of large 
families. 

Fiction we read to relive our own ex- 
periences in the lives of others or to es- 
cape from everyday life into an imagi- 
nary world. Let your teacher know your 
interests. She will gladly make further 
suggestions. 

In another class hour | explain what to 
think about in planning the report. Why 
did the author write the book? Was it 
worth reading? What did you learn from 
it? If it is a novel, what in general is the 
theme? Was it a character study? What 
kind of character, or characters? How did 
they live? Where did they live? When? 
That gives you the setting. Would it 
make a good movie? Try to visualize 
your book on the screen. What parts 
would make impressive scenes? Why? 
Perhaps it has already been filmed. Com- 
pare the screen version with the book. 
When you have selected the points for 
your talk, prove those points by relat- 
ing certain incidents in the book. Don’t 
tell too much of the story. Don’t spoil it 
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for someone else; rather, make your re- 
port a teaser. 

When you have thought it through 
thoroughly, make your final plans. Jot 
down a few notes, but never write out in 
full what you want to say. If you do, you 
will be chained to those written words. 
Then when you get before the class and © 
forget one word you will be lost. It is 
much better to make a few notes, then 
see how many different ways you can ex- 
press those ideas. Several stored ideas 
will give ample material for recall, or the 
several may ignite new ones. But if you 
forget one word of something you have 
tried to memorize, you are bewildered. 
Plan two or three good beginning 
sentences. Don’t say, “The book is 
about... ,”’ “This book tells... ,” or 
“This is a story of....” Be original. 
Don't be a Poll Parrot. Now don’t cheat 
yourself! Follow directions, and you will 
be surprised at how much you can say in 
three minutes. Make every word count. 
You may not use notes while giving your 
report. If you have read the book and 
given it real thought, you certainly can 
talk three minutes without notes. 

Once each month we have book-report 
day~—-the date is recorded on the board 
in colored chalk. A student chairman 
presides. At first I ask for volunteers, but 
soon I have a waiting list for chairmen. 
We also have a different secretary each 
day. Each student prepares two slips of 
paper--they may be identical-—one for 
the secretary, one for the teacher. On the 
slip he records the complete title, full 
name of author, and the number of pages 
in the book—the last for the teacher 
only. Before he calls the meeting to or- 
der, the chairman collects one slip from 
everyone who has a report prepared. 
After he uses each slip to introduce the 
speaker, he gives it immediately to the 
secretary. The speaker, when called, 
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passes by the teacher’s desk to leave the 
second copy of the title. The teacher re- 
cords it on the cumulative record card 
which we use in Chico High School for 
each student’s three or four years of 
English. These cards pass from teacher 
to teacher every year. 

During the last two years, every stu- 
dent in school has received at the begin- 
ning of the year a mimeographed copy of 
the following few skills which we hope to 
achieve in oral work. 


TO MAKE A PLEASING APPEAR- 
ANCE AS A SPEAKER 

. Pause and smile. 

. Stand erect. 

3. Look directly into the eyes of those in your 
audience. 

. Be heard easily. 

. Take time to pronounce words distinctly. 

. Be enthusiastic about letting your audience 
know you have something worth while to 
say. 

. Select material in which you are really inter- 
ested. 

. Have an introduction that will catch the 
attention of your audience, but don’t 
speak a word until you have the attention 
of your entire audience. 

. Show by a silence where each sentence ends. 

. Have a conclusion as strong as your intro- 
duction. 

. Practice every speech orally, but don’t 
memorize it. 

. Try to listen to yourself to hear your own 
voice and to correct grammar errors. 

. Make what you have to say so clear that 
nobody can possibly fail to understand you. 

. Give your last sentence with as much en- 
thusiasm as you gave the first. 

. If you use notes, use white cards no larger 
than 35 inches, written on only one 
side of the card. 

. As a member of an audience, help the 
speaker by being courteously quiet while 
he is talking. 


These we use as a basis for construc- 
tive comments after each student has 
given his report. The chairman calls on 


three listeners—any three—to comment. 
We especially stress good points first. If 
it was good, what made it good? Even 
the chairman becomes clever at pumping 
for more acceptable remarks. He calls on 
the teacher last. The secretary records all 
comments in the minutes, which are read 
at the next book-report session. This ses- 
sion may be the next day or the next 
month. Even if it takes several days, all 
who have prepared reports may give 
them. 

If a speaker stares at the ceiling, plays 
with his pencil, or has other mannerisms 
he needs to correct, he hears such com- 
ments, and his teacher makes suggestions 
for improvement. We always emphasize 
that we are working to improve. We are 
helpful to one another. We are learning 
to become better speakers. 

The success of this project depends 
upon the teacher’s ability to remain firm 
in her standards—firm but kind. Some 


students will furnish all sorts of excuses. 


I remind them that this is a game of fair 
play. If others do the required work, 
surely they should also. At first some even 
beg to write their reports. To yield to any 
such pleas is to weaken the entire sys- 
tem. To remain firm in requiring the 
same from all pays big dividends. Stu- 
dents find that they lose themselves in 
what they want to say about the book 
and at the same time lose self-conscious- 
ness. Furthermore, listeners become curi- 
ous about books they hear reviewed. 
During comments they request one an- 
other’s titles. Occasionally several make 
reports on the same book, with amazing- 
ly different approaches. Last semester 
Cheaper by the Dozen was the source of 
various delightful reports. 

I use this same procedure in all three 
lanes of our English curriculum: college 
preparatory, noncollege, and general 
reading. I am sometimes searching fran- 
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tically for suitable, available books, for 
the varied interests. I like best to take a 
student to the library and point out par- 
ticular books | think he will enjoy. He is 
surprised to find so many that appeal. 

Not only do students read more books 
they really like, but in their reporting 


SOUND: Typewriter . . 
behind... . 

Miss Lacey (reading words aloud as 
she types): “. .. and, therefore, it is im- 
perative that action be taken to... .”’ 
(Typing out.) Oh, another mistake! 
What's the matter with me! .. . (Sound 
of erasing.) There! (Typing again, slow- 
er.) **. .. to improve the quality of radio 
programs, especially out-of-school broad- 
casts. (Typing slower, voice slower.) Both 
educators and radio producers are re- 
sponsible for. . . . (Sighs.) Oh, 1 am tired 

..can hardly move my fingers... 
might as well set this aside, get nothing 
done at this rate. (Typing out.) (Yawns.) 
I'm entitled to a rest, anyhow. . . . What 
a day—thought that last class would 
never learn the difference between a 
simile and a metaphor. . . . Well, forget 
it now--wonder what’s on the radio. 
(Switch on.) Nothing worth hearing, | 
suppose... . (Sound of radio off beam.) 
(Yawns.) Some nice soft mus———. (Radio 
sounds out.) 

LOUDSPEAKER (interrupting angrily): 
Nice soft music! Hmph! That’s all 1 hear! 
Miss Lacey (startled): Wh-what? 


rapid, even... 


That's odd. . . | thought—— 
LOUDSPEAKER: Odd? I'll say it’s odd 
all sorts of programs on the air, and all 
.. Not 


you teachers ever want is music. . 


Miss Lacey and the Loudspeaker 


BARBARA ALICE WOLFE 
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they acquire poise, spontaneity, and fine 
audience contact. I firmly believe that if 
we give them something to say, they will 
say it. 

Yes, even Gerry was able to give an 
impressive report before the close of the 
year. 


that I have anything against music, but 
it's only one form of art... . Don’t turn 
the dial—I’m all you'll hear. . . . 

Miss Lacey: What on earth? What 


progr-—— 
LOUDSPEAKER: I’m not a program 
I'm the loudspeaker.... Your radio 
tubes burned out .. . you can’t get any- 
thing . . . might as well listen to me. . . . 
Miss Lacey: You? What have you to 
say? 


LoupsPEAKER (shouting): Plenty! 

Miss Lacey: Please! Must you shout? 

LoupsPEAKER: Well, I’m supposed to 
be a loudspeaker. 

Miss Lacey: Is that your idea of hu- 
mor? 

LovupSPEAKER: What’s wrong with it? 
It’s pretty good, I think....I speak 
loud ‘cause—-— 

Miss Lacey: All night, all right... . 
It’s no worse than most comedy on radio, 
I suppose. . . . 

LOUDSPEAKER (loudly): Now wait a 
mintite! (Remembering, softer.) You don't 
have to insult my pals~-some. of those 
fellows work real hard... . 

Miss Lacey: The results hardly justi- 
fy the effort in my opinion. 

LoupsPEAKER: All right, all right! But 
at least they work with what they've got 

that’s more than you do! 
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Miss Lacey: Whatever do you mean? 
They keep using the same old jokes and 
“borrowing,” to use a polite phrase, each 
other’s material. . . . 

LOUDSPEAKER: Sure, they make the 
most of what’s available while they’re 
trying to find something new. 

Miss Lacey: What has that to do with 
me? 

LouDSPEAKER: Well, you're a teacher, 
a teacher of English, aren’t you? 

Miss Lacey: If I’m not, I’m suffering 
needlessly. . . . 

LoupsPEAKER: See what I mean? 
You're complaining again. A while ago I 
heard you grumbling ‘cause your class 
can't learn the difference between a 
something and a 

Miss Lacey: A simile and a metaphor. 
... You'd think they’d never seen one 
before. 

LoupsPEAKER: Or heard one. .. . Well, 
all I can say is, you're not very bright. 

Miss Lacey: I beg your pardon! 

LoupsPEAKER: Don’t beg mine—ask 
your students to forgive you. .. . 

Miss Lacey: Forgive me-—for what, 
may I ask? 

LoupSPEAKER: Well, you may not 
know it, but your typewriter and I often 
talk about the stuff you write—you 
know, letters, articles, all the rest, saying 
how important it is to be a good teacher, 
to keep an open mind and see education- 
al value in everything. Aren’t you the 
one who’s always quoting, Shakespeare : 
“Tongues in trees, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything’’? 

Miss Lacey: What about it? And you 
don’t expect me to believe you really talk 
to my typewriter? 

LoupsPEAKER : Ask Typie—his name's 
Herman or Melville, I never can remem- 
ber which. He gets worked to death, and 
I don’t get used half-enough. 
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Miss Lacey: Oh—I must be dream- 
ing. This is ridiculous! 

LoupsPEAKER: Aha, bet you don’t 
know who you're quoting now. . . 

Miss Lacey: What? 

LoupSsPEAKER (triumphantly): Fibber 
McGee of ‘Fibber McGee and Molly” — 
never listen to that show, though, do you? 

Miss Lacey: I haven’t time for such 
programs——I have enough to do prepar- 
ing my lesson plans each night. 

LovupsPEAKER: That's too bad, ‘cause 
all your students would know who you're 
quoting, but talk about the quality of 
mercy and they think it’s the beginning 
of a soap commercial. 

Miss Lacey: I don’t follow you... . 

LoupDsPEAKER: Your students don’t 
follow you either.... Now take that 
metaphor and simile business. . .. Why 
don’t you point out to them that most of 
the comedy they laugh at on radio de- 
pends on understanding similes and 
metaphors. Maybe then they’d be more 
interested in learning how to use them 
in their own compositions. After all, 
those comedy writers make good money. 

Miss Lacey: Oh, your speech is—is-— 
oh, never mind... . Will you be good 
enough to explain what you are talking 
about? 

LoupsPEAKER: Y'know, this teaching 
business is hard. ... I had no idea~-—— 

Miss Lacey: Mr. Loudspeaker, you 
are wasting my time! 

LoupsPEAKER: Sorry... . Well, as I 
was saying, why not use the radio pro- 
grams your students listen to anyway, to 
help them understand what they study 
in class and for homework. Not just the 
programs which are supposed to be edu- 
cational and win prizes, but everything 
on the air, even those programs you 
teachers call “trash.”’ 

Miss Lacey: Now, that’s a wonderful 
idea, Mr. Loudspeaker, and just how and 
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for what purposes would you suggest I 
use which programs? 

LovupsPEAKER: I don’t mind sarcasm, 
Miss Lacey; | accept the challenge! “Stop 
Me if You’ve Heard This One”’ or “Can 
You Top This?’’--you can use radio to 
teach speech and poetry and I don’t 
mean listening to Carl Sandburg read 
“Fog.” (Coughs.) Pardon me, | always 
choke on that remark. . . . 

Miss Lacey: Speech and poetry-— 
now, really, Mr. Loudspeaker. “Words 
without Music” and the “School of the 
Air’’ are not on the air any more. 

LoupsPEAKER: There you go again, 
Miss Lacey. . . . I don’t mean that type 
of program, and I’m not saying you can 
make the kids appreciate poetry as such 
or acquire correct speech habits, but you 
can lighten the burden of learning and 
point up problems in diction, the effect 
of emotion on speech, elements of alliter- 
ation and onomatopoeia, semantic inter- 
pretation, through casual reference to 
characters and situations which most of 
your students know thoroughly just be- 
cause they have been repeated so often 
on the radio. . . . Wowie! I didn’t realize 
I could be so erudite! 

Miss Lacey: Emphasis on the second 
syllable, Mr. Loudspeaker! . . . And you 
think the inferior speech and rhyme fre- 
quently heard on the air good examples 
of English? 

LoupsPEAKER: Well, they may be 
good examples of what’s bad. Anyhow, 
they can be used to good advantage, I 
think, to arouse interest in other less 
familiar cases. If nothing else, your 
awareness of things in which your stu- 
dents are interested will make them re- 
alize you're imaginative and “hep,’’ and 
they may try looking at things through 
your eyes for a change. 

Miss Lacey: Hm-mm-—that does 


sound practical, but I don’t know—lis- 
tening to those awful programs—— 

- LoupsPEAKER: You mustn’t take that 
attitude. In the first place, you don’t 
have to listen every week—-after a couple 
of times, ask your class to report on radio 
material as it pertains to what is being 
studied in school. Don’t always assign 
listening, and, when you do, vary the 
quality—don’t let yourself or your stu- 
dents get smug about your tastes... . 
The kids usually enjcy talking about 
their favorite shows, and they'll be sur- 
prised at how much they’re learning 
painlessly. Let them decide whether it’s 
good or bad by working out criteria to- 
gether and then comparing “radio les- 
sons’’ with material offered in their Eng- 
lish course. 

Miss Lacey: Supposing they’re satis- 
fied with radio as it is? 

LoupDSsPEAKER: Well, you can’t force 
them to accept your standards, and they 
won’t stop listening because you disap- 
prove. They won’t concentrate on their 
homework as long as their tastes are un- 
developed, and that’s the educator’s 
problem; it’s the radio producer’s job to 
make better programs available for those 
who want them. Meanwhile, I’m just. 
suggesting that you fight fire with fire, 
set a thief to catch a thief, turn the ene- 
mies’ guns to your advantage—holy 
sponsor, see the influence of all those 
crime shows? . 

Miss Lacey: All right, Mr. Loud- 
speaker, I'd like to try your idea, only--- 
well, I’m still not sure how to go about it. 
Can you give me a little more help? You 
mentioned speech and poetry before—- 
can you be more specific? 

LovupsPEAKER: Okay, I'll be brief, but 
1 think you'll get the idea: Diction— 
comedians mispronounce words for hu- 
morous effect, an actor’s slip can spoil a 
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whole scene. Alliteration-—titles like the 
“Highland Holdup” and “The Come- 
back Kid,”’ tongue-twisters and sibilants 
which comedians use and actors avoid. 
Onomatopoeia~—-musical sound effects. 
Levels of usage and speech habits—you'll 
find references in scripts, interviews, and 
popular tunes. Compare the lyrics of the 
latest hit song to Cavalier love poetry, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, or an old 
ballad Speaking of music, which you 
like, there are numerous ways of tying in 
both popular and classical pieces with 
your work, but I've never noticed that 
you do. There isn’t much difference be- 
tween O. Henry’s “Municipal Report” 
and some versions of “Chattanooga 
Choochoo.”’. . . 

Miss Lacey: Wait, wait, you're going 
too fast, but I’m glad you mentioned lit- 
erature. Let’s go a little higher than O. 
Henry—-I’d like to take notes. . . . 

LoupsPEAKER: All right, take “Gang- 
busters” or “Mr. D.A.” 

Miss Lacey: I'd rather not, thank 
you. What could I do with them—per- 
suade my students that crime doesn’t 
pay? 

LoupsPEAKER: Exactly. Only, instead 
of discussing it as the social studies 
teacher would, consider the treatment of 
crime and evil on those and other pro- 
grams in relation to that in literature 
like, well, say, House of the Seven Gables 
or The Minister's Black Veil. 

Miss Lacey: Hawthorne—-now that is 
far-fetched. , 

LoupsPEAKER: Why? The writers in 
each case are dealing with human behav- 
ior and its effect on the individual and 
society, with the criminal and his con- 
science. For the advanced student you 
could bring in Dostoevski. Let your class 
see that such writers are not alone in 
their preoccupation with sin and mental 
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suffering; the reason Hawthorne’s writ- 
ing may seem queer is that its very power 
disturbs and leaves them with problems 
to solve which the radio writer simply ig- 
nores or uses a few cops and a “‘tip-ofi’’ 
to settle. Tie that last in with the deus ex 
machina of the great Greek plays, and let 
your students decide whether the best 
writing contrives happy endings or ex- 
plores the human heart and mind to an 
inevitable conclusion. 

Miss Lacey: Mr. Loudspeaker, you 
amaze me! 

LOUDSPEAKER: No, you amaze me, as 
Jane Ace would say. .. . 

Miss Lacey: Who? 

LouDSPEAKER: Never mi-—no, wait a 
second—remember Mrs. Malaprop in 
Sheridan’s The Rivals? So did Goodman 
Ace when he created the character of the 
wife in “Easy Aces.” 

Miss Lacey: You mean scriptwriters 
steal their ideas from the classics and 
corrupt them to sell cornflakes? 

LoupsPEAKER: Oh, I think that’s put- 
ting it harshly and optimistically. I 
doubt that most of them remember their 
school days so well. I imagine it’s large- 
ly unconscious influence—for instance, 
know the kind of story in which some- 
body tells a horrible tale to somebody 
else who probably doesn’t believe it be- 
cause the narrator’s supposed to be out 
of his mind. 

Miss Lacey: You mean the type of 
story heard on “Suspense’’? That series 
is better than most of its kind, but I do 
get tired of discovering the speaker is in 
an insane asylum or about to be led off 
to the deathhouse. 

LoupsPEAKER: Yeah, I know what 
you mean. ... Well, as far as I’m con- 
cerned that technique of telling a story is 
strictly the Ancient Mariner in modern 
dress. 
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Miss Lacey: Why, I never thought of 
that... . Besides, my students aren't 
sure they like Coleridge. His work's too 
complicated. 

LoupDSPEAKER: Forget the complica- 
tions; concentrate on his “‘creepiness.”’ 
Start with something like Christabel and 
listen to the sound effects. Get the kids to 
think of sound in poetry. Sound is im- 
portant in radio; it’s important in life. 
There are various ways of achieving the 
effect. There’s description of a tapping 
cane in Treasure Island; there are foot- 
steps on “Bulldog Drummond.” 

Miss Lacey: Come back to poetry 
again. What about Browning and Shake- 
speare? My students think monologues 
and soliloquies are silly. 

LoupsPEAKER: Are they amused by 
long speeches addressed to no one in par- 
ticular by Stella Dallas or the average 
“private eye’’ in order to tell what has 
happened already, warn the listener of 
approaching danger, or just reveal the 
eharacter’s thoughts? 

Miss Lacey: | suppose they think 
that’s different. 

LoupsPEAKER: You did, too, didn’t 
you? 

Miss Lacey: Yes, but I’m beginning to 
see associations I'd never thought of be- 
fore. Something still bothers me, though. 
Most of these programs are aimed at 
adults, and, while not the best, still my 
youngsters can’t be blamed for tuning in. 
But some of my ninth-graders enjoy the 
“Lone Ranger’’--what can I do with 
that—that 

LouDSPEAKER: Face the fact that he’s 
probably more exciting than King Ar- 
thur, especially in Tennyson's version of 
the Knights of the Round Table. 

Miss Lacey: Oh, you don’t want me 
to present [dylls of the King as though it 
were a children’s serial! 


LoupsPeAKER: I don’t want you to do 
anything, but if it helps arouse sympathy 
in your pupils for King Arthur, if the 
symbolism is made clearer through anal- 
ogy with the good and bad forces in all 
children’s programs, then it seems logical 
to use-——-—- 

Miss Lacey: But isn’t there danger of 
confusing their minds, lowering stand- 
ards, losing beauty? 

LoupDSPEAKER: What minds, which 
standards—you’re working against great 
odds, I’ll admit, Miss Lacey, but you've 
chosen the task. You have to develop 
minds, help establish standards and re- 
veal beauty where they’ve never been 
approached before. In your situation, 
I'd try anything! 

Miss Lacey (sighs): I] guess you're 
right-—oh, I just thought of something. 
... You mentioned “Stella Dallas.” . . . 
Well, last summer I was ill for a while 
and—well, I tuned in occasionally... . I 
remember now, some of those daytime 
serials like “Stella” and “Life Can Be 
Beautiful” and “Perry Mason,” quoted 
from literature to illustrate their themes 
they even quoted Bacon——- 

LoupsPEAKER: And hammed it up, no 
doubt... . 

Miss Lacey: Oh, Mr. Loudspeaker! 

LoupsPEAKER: Sorry, I’m feeling rath- 
er devilish. Just recalled how many pro- 
grams of the supernatural deal with the 
question of the universe, the line between 
scientific inquiry and tampering with un- 
known forces. 

Miss Lacey: A Dr. Faustus story? 

LouDSsPEAKER: Sure, on “Mysterious 
Traveler’’ or “Radio City Playhouse’ or 
“The Clock.’’ Even if your class doesn’t 
read Marlowe, no reason why they 
shouldn’t discover that someone else be- 
sides Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth 
inhabited the sixteenth century. 
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but it’s too much to cover, I’m afraid. 
After all, we do have to prepare for 
exams. 

LoupsPEAKER: I know, I know—per- 
sonally, though, I’d take the time; it 
would be worth it to me. 

Miss Lacey: You think they'll do bet- 
ter on their examinations? 

LouDSPEAKER: Depends on what 
you're looking for, of course; but I’d try 
it—and there isn’t a thing in it for me-— 
I'd just as leave be turned off permanent- 
ly. And leave us face it-—“‘Duffy’s Tav- 
ern’’ has done as much for regional dia- 
lect as Bret Harte. Not to mention senti- 
mentality and the heart of gold ‘neath 
the rough exterior. 

Miss Lacey: I see what you mean... . 
You've been a great deal of help to me, 
Mr. Loudspeaker. I wonder if I might 
impose on you a little more—have you 
any ideas on composition? 

LovupsPEAKER: I| have ideas on every- 
thing, but see if this is what you want. 
Suggest your students listen closely to 
descriptions and narration, openings and 
transitions, even to commercials on all 
kinds of programs. Suggest they look for 
conciseness and color, words that ad- 
vance action, encompass physical set- 
tings and psychological situations. Dis- 
cuss trite phrases, clichés, and stereo- 
types, remembering radio writers were 
once students in English classes. Exam- 
ine radio writing as an art. 

Miss Lacey: Thank you, Mr. Loud- 
speaker, you are a really constructive 
critic. 
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Miss Lacey: Oh, it sounds wonderful, | 
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LoupsPEAKER: Wish more critics of 
radio were. There's nothing wrong with 
the medium-—just the stuff that some 
people put on the air. If teachers and 
students could criticize radio on the basis 
of intelligent listening and let the pro- 
ducers and sponsors know what meets 
their criteria and what does not, then 
parents and educators would have less to 
worry about--taste would be improved, 
audiences would demand their rights, 
and capable artists would be employed to 
serve a discriminating public. 

Miss Lacey: Is it that simple—seems 
to me the commercial interests and 
Hooper ratings--— 

LoupsPEAKER: Ah, yes... well, the 
only thing I can say is there’s a lot to be 
donte to improve the industry, but that’s 
another story. At the moment it’s best to 
concentrate on improving programming 
and utilizing what is available for the 
best purposes. That’s my monomania 
like a Dickens’ character or a gangster on 
“Mr. D.A.” I have my quirk-—writing 
letters to radio companies. 

Miss Lacey: ,Well, after I’ve done 
more listening I shall, too, and, I hope, 
persuade my students to look at radio 
differently. Tell me, Mr. Loudspeaker, 
wherever did you learn so much? 

LoupsPEAKER: In college, of course— 
that’s where radio started you know. The 
educators let it slip into the hands of ad- 
vertisers. . . . Oh, I’d give anything to be 
working with teachers again. 

Miss Lacey: Well, don’t you worry, 
Mr. Loudspeaker--from now on, you 
and J are working together! 
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SIMPLIFYING THE RULES 


The problems of teaching English in a 
vocational school differ vastly from those 
experienced in the academic high school. 
Whereas the latter largely assumes the task 
of preparing the student for college, the 
former concerns itself with an education 
which is terminal in nature and must, there- 
fore, attempt to give the student a prepara- 
tion which enables him to assume immedi- 
ately a place in the economic structure of 
his community. In addition, because the 
student in a vocational school must spend 
50 per cent of his time learning the trade he 
has chosen, the remaining 50 per cent must 
be portioned out among the teachers of a 
variety of other subjects such as blueprint- 
reading, science, mathematics, United 
States history, citizenship, and physical 
education. If the teacher of English is not 
wholly vanquished in the resulting struggle 
for the students’ time, he will find that he 
has approximately one-half the amount of 
time the teacher in the academic high 
school has to bring the student to a high 
level of competency in necessary language 
skills. 

As I entered my first year of teaching in 
a vocational school, I found that my care- 
fully prepared blueprints for the year’s 
work had largely to be scrapped. A heavy 
dosage of formal grammar liberally spiced 
with traditional literature traditionally 
taught is a concoction the vocational stu- 
dent will not swallow-——not because he does 
not have the ability to do so but because he 
has the intelligence to refuse to do so. I was 
without the crutch that many of us teachers 
of English use: “You must have training in 
this area because your entrance into college 
may depend upon it.”” My bright young 
extroverts, rebellion written on every fea- 
ture, demanded: ‘““‘Why must we take Eng- 
lish? We're going to be draftsmen or avia- 
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tion mechanics or masons.”’ Teacher was, to 
use the idiom of the students, ‘‘on the spot.” 
Of course, like the proverbial ostrich, I 
might have buried my head in tradition and 
blundered through <he accepted syllabus, or 
I might just as easily have meandered down 
the primrose pzth of utilitarianism. I was 
not wholly satisfied that English in the 
vocational school should be utilitarian in 
natuze or that it should be wholly cultural. 
Between the two my ship lay becalmed in 
mid-passage. ‘Reconcile the two and tread 
the middle ground,” a soft, still voice spoke, 
and with trepidation I laid my course. 
First I began to outline with my students 
our mutual objectives. They wanted to ad- 
vance in their chosen occupations. I pro- 
posed to show them how training in lan- 
guage skills could help. They demanded 
economic security, with some of the ameni- 


ties of life. I determined to help. They asked ° 


to be part of their community, their state, 
and their nation. I welcomed the chance to 
show them how English might become one 
of the keys in achieving this goal. 

We stripped that Falstaffian grotesque, 
English grammar, of all its excess poundage 
and laid bare the nerves and sinews and 
bones of the English language. We cut and 
pruned ruthlessly but not with complete 
abandon or with total heartlessness, on my 
part at least, for I could not but help feel 
a touch of pity and remorse as I watched 
the gerunds, elliptical sentences, and the 
nominative absolutes lie about us, quiver- 
ing and expiring. Our debt to those early 
blazers of the functional grammar trail was 
immense, but, since our time was limited 
and precious, we also kept our eyes open so 
that short-cut methods to proficiency should 
not escape us. Then we cleared away the 
shambles, uncorseted out minds, and set to 
work. 

Object, both direct and indirect, fell by 
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the wayside, for our weapon of a functional 
approach was new and keen and easily 
lopped away unsightly protuberances. Bas- 
ically we felt we could write, use, or recog- 
nize a complete sentence if we learned to 
identify the complete verb and its subject, 
expressed or understood, and could state 
with certainty that the group of words ex- 
pressed a complete thought. By now predi- 
cates were gasping hopelessly, but with 
bland innocence we smothered them com- 
pletely. I said to my students in all confi- 
dence: “Apply the two tests we have devised 
to every sentence you write, and I will offer 
a handsome prize to the first one who can 
write an incomplete sentence which passes 
the tests.” 

Gleefully we chanted: “Except with pro- 
nouns and plural nouns ending in s, shows 
ownership by adding ’s to the noun in ques- 
tion.” Pronouns and plural nouns ending in 
s were then discussed separately. We had 
thus conquered the possessive case, but 
the students knew nothing of case. I pur- 
posely kept them in blissful ignorance of 
such eyesores as “cases,” nominative, pos- 
sessive, objective, or any other species. 

1 had almost wrecked our ship, however, 
for it suddenly occurred to me that the ob- 
jective case could not be avoided when we 
began to speak of pronouns and tortured 
ourselves with such questions as whether 
“who” or “whom is correct in a sentence 
such as this: “(Who, whom) did you give 
the book to?” But this obstacle was easily 
overcome. We found that if we made a list 
of all the forms of the pronouns which are 
used as the subjects of verbs, our difficulties 
were solved. We also made a corresponding 
list of pronoun forms which are used when 
the subject of the verb is expressed by an- 
other word or group of words. Then all we 
had to do was to ask ourselves: “Is the pro- 
noun used as the subject?” If it was, we 
selected the appropriate one from the sub- 
ject forms list. If the pronoun was not used 
as the subject, we merely selected the ap- 
propriate form from the alternate list. My 
students literally whizzed through the most 
devilishly complicated sentences dealing 


with the case of pronouns, all with the ut- 
most security and confidence in the in- 
fallibility of their method. To be sure, I had 
to take special precautions to see that they 
did not apply this process of elimination (for 
it is nothing else) to situations where 
predicate nominatives and elliptical sen- 
tences occur, but these last two fugitives 
from the pruning knife never presented 
themselves in full dress to my students. 
Their existence was hushed up, and we 
solved the problems they pres_nted by other 
equally easy means. 

For example, most of my students might 
readily learn all about predicate nomina- 
tives and predicate adjectives, but can we 
teachers of English long continue to delude 
ourselves into believing that they retain one- 
tenth of formal teaching of grammar? How 
much less was the strain on me and my stu- 
dents when we discarded antediluvian 
terminology and began to think of the verb 
“to be” as an equation sign, the quantities 
(words) on the left and right balancing or 
complementing each other in both meaning 
and value. From this point the road was 
cleared of the quicksands in which so many 
of our students sink for all time. Even siow 
learners will agree that if one side of the 
equation is the subject of the verb “to be,” 
and the other side is to be a pronoun mean- 
ing the same as the subject, the pronoun 
used must logically come from the subject 
forms list. Perhaps a simple illustration 
will clarify the matter. Notice this sentence: 
“It is (he, him) (who, whom) we have 
invited.” 


1. It is the subject of the verb is. 

2. The pronoun following the verb means 
the same as the subject; therefore, we must 
use the subject form he in order to balance our 
equation. 

3. The subject of the verb have invited is we. 

4. The subject of the verb have inviled is 
not compound, 

5. We cannot use the subject form of the 
pronoun unless there is a verb to go with it. 

6. Since there is no verb of which who can 
be the subject, the only choice remaining is 
whom. 
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Thus we have a sentence which I am 
convinced presents problems to even the col- 
lege student, beautifully and simply solved 
with no possibility of error. Truly, acquiring 
language skills need not be unremitting 
toil for the student if only teachers would 
refuse to bow down before that too long 
awesome idol, formal grammar. 

These brief illustrations may serve to 
indicate some of the devices my classes in 
English use to make the acquisition of lan- 
guage skills more palatable. We tried to 
engender the atmosphere of problem-solv- 
ing, we examined with pride our increased 
skill in speaking and writing, and, above all, 
we maintained an interest in grammar be- 
cause it was not drudgery. Most important, 
we never lost sight of our important objec- 
tive: How proficiency in English can make 
life richer, more successful, and more 
meaningful. 

Joun Markis 


Putnam TEeCHNICAL SCHOOL 
Putnam, CONNECTICUT 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SOPHOMORE 
ENGLISH 


“Why do we always have to do the same 
things in English?” asked blue-eyed David 
at the end of his first week in sophomore 
English. 

I listened with dismay. The year before 
my colleagues and I had carefully planned 
a course of study in American literature 
which we felt was suited to the needs of col- 
lege preparatory sophomores. I had worked 
hard to prepare my lessons; I wanted a hap- 
py, hard-working class. But my efforts were 
not enough for this restless group. 

Somehow I must find a way to enrich 
and expand this course of study without 
forgetting that these people would eventu- 
ally face the problem of rigorous college- 
entrance examinations. 

Tests showed me that many of the stu- 
dents ranked with the upper quartile of en- 
tering college freshmen in knowledge of 
English fundamentals. Their writing ability 
and their interest in the art were well above 
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the average. Conversation revealed that 
within the first week they had completed 
voluntarily the modern selections in their 
anthology. 

Within the covers of their notebooks, 
however, were concealed comic-books. They 
were almost belligerently sure that, when 
their English teacher said a story or poem 
was interesting, it would be dpll. They 
doubted apparently the human qualities of 
authors mentioned in class. 

Students in Dwight Morrow High School, 
they appeared to be unconscious that Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh had once made her 
home in Englewood. 

Along Pennsylvania’s highways not a 
hundred miles away were barns decorated 
with varicolored hex signs. But the contri- 
butions of the Pennsylvania Dutch to 
American life were unknown. 

Out of these realizations came a plan 
which would, I hoped, help students to 
learn more about their country and to love 
reading more. 

Each student was asked to select a state 
about which he would enjoy knowing more. 
Outside reading for the year would consist 
of books by authors from that state and 
about that state. Newspapers and maga- 
zines would add to their writing. 

The school librarian unselfishly taught 
the use of the card catalogue and the 
Readers’ Guide both in class and in indi- 
vidual conferences. She also introduced 
them to such reference books as Kunitz’ 
Twentieth Century Authors, the Dictionary 
of American Biography, and others. 

Class work for a time was devoted to 
composing courteous letters of request for 
information, for each person wrote to the 
librarian of his state. Such requests, multi- 
plied, no doubt make many librarians won- 
der why English teachers are born. But 
these people, nevertheless, responded with 
long lists of books and useful information. 
Some added suggestions which opened new 
paths to the recipients. The Pennsylvania 
librarian, for example, suggested that Renee 
confine her studies to the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. He warned her that she would find 
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enough material in them for term papers in 
college and for magazine articles later on. 

Other letters were sent to travel agencies, 
to state chambers of commerce, and to rela- 
tives in distant places. 

Realizing that a knowledge of outlining 
is very helpful, I next asked that each stu- 
dent outline a portion of the history of his 
state. While the class evidently felt that 
this was tedious, I believe that the techniques 
learned were sufficiently valuable to atone 
for the hard work. 

After several weeks of reading had 
passed, I asked each student to write a 
letter to me describing an imaginary trip to 
his state. The response was delightful. 

Then came the most difficult question of 
all. 

“What have people of other nationalities 
or of different races given your state?”’ I 
asked. “What have they added to the music, 
art, or literature?” 

The librarian and I were bombarded 
with questions. 

“Mexicans and Spanish settled in Cali- 
fornia,” said Lynn. “Many of the houses 
there are in Spanish style. Is that a con- 
tribution?” 

“Negroes have certainly contributed a 
lot to music,”’ complained Janet. “But you 
can’t limit that to one state.” 

Frequent were reminders that the 
planned course of study should be covered 
by those preparing for college-entrance 
examinations. I therefore could not spend 
as much class time as I should have liked 
for many enriching experiences. 

In February, as a matter of fact, the 
vision: of what must be covered so dis- 
couraged me that I suggested that the class 
drop the plan. A stunned silence followed. 

Finally the indignant spokesman for the 
class replied, “You said we could do it. We 
like it.”” 

Results proved that they did enjoy it, 
for the students worked hard. The required 
course of study was completed as well as 
the project. 

At last I said, “You are on your own 
now. You may finish your reports as you 


wish. Perhaps you would like to give me 
thumbnail sketches of what you have read. 
You might like to give me a map showing 
the historical and literary places of interest 
in your state. But I would like a final paper 
summarizing what you have learned about 
the people and your state.” 

For a time little more was said in class 
about the project. Questions about form 
were asked, but these were easily disposed 
of in the first few minutes of the class period. 
At times I asked a student to tell us about 
an author from his state if the class were 
discussing that writer. Students were quick 
to volunteer information about states. 

In May I saw the results of the year. 
Library walls were covered with attractive- 
ly designed and unusual literary maps. My 
desk was covered with lengthy reports. 

Sympathetic teachers murmured, ‘Too 
bad you have to correct them.” 

But the material was fascinating. Re- 
ports were as different as the students who 
made them. Mistakes in composition were 
at a minimum even in the booklets of those 
for whom writing was not a pleasure. 

The girl who had groaned that she was a 
slow reader had reported on twenty books. 
A boy had read all of O. Henry’s stories 
and made a study of him as a writer. Stu- 
dents had watched daily papers for refer- 
ences to their states, had clipped current 
events of interest, and had followed the 
Times and Herald Tribune for book reviews. 

Final papers were unusual. One, which 
the shy author shoved into my hand witha 
muttered, “I don’t think you'll like this,” 
was in free verse. Another was written in 
the dialect of a New England farmer. In 
another, the state spoke. 

Asked to evaluate the project anony- 
mously, the students pleased me with such 
comments as these: 


When you first mace the assignment last fall, 
I was mad. But [ have learned to use the card 
catalogue and a lot about writing. 


I've learned that there’s more to this country 
than New Jersey. Now I want to see more. 


I'm not afraid of maps any more. 
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I have made contacts with interesting and 
pleasant people in gaining information on New 
Mexico. I have learned the customs of the Indi- 
ans and the people of different parts of the 
country. I know my western history much bet- 
ter. I have read new books and enjoyed the 
project thoroughly. 


But the best evaluation came this Sep- 
tember. Passing a former student in the 
hall, I said, “Ralph, did you have a happy 
summer?” 

His face lighted as he replied, “Oh, yes! 
I visited all the places I wrote about.” 


SALLY WINFREY 


Dwiceut Morrow ScHoo. 
ENGLEWwoop, New Jersev 


OTHELLO LN A COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

How can William Shakespeare and the 
other members of a coramunity college be 
most companionable? King Lear was a dull 
and heavy pull for the students in one class. 
The reason seemed to be that what hap- 
pened to an old man, even to a king, was no 
tragedy in their young lives. Othello 
seemed to be exactly right for another class. 
The discussions were group thinking that 
accumulated day after day. Sometimes the 
students spent fifteen minutes writing their 
ideas. There were copies of their ideas and 
an outline for everyone to use in writing a 
paper. The form was to be like the discus- 
sions. Here is a composite of all the papers to 
show one way of thinking about life with 
Shakespeare. 


OTHELLO--CAN A SOLDLER BE A 
GOOD HUSBAND? 


Can a soldier be a good husband? What 
makes a successful marriage and what might 
mar it is certainly one of our main problems. 

Othello was a soldier who was accustomed 
to receiving reports from others and acting 
on the information. When he gave an order, 
it was carried out with no questions asked. 
‘The order was obeyed and the job done. 

We might say that Othello was ignorant 
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and stupid in not recognizing the villainy of 
Iago and that if we were in his place we 
would certainly recognize it. But put your- 
self in his place for a minute. You are in 
command of ten thousand men. A battle 
must be won with the least possible sacrifice 
of men and supplies. Your wife has accom- 
panied you on the mission. Your mind is full 
of a million things. The people you deal with, 
you believe in. You have known them for 
some time and fought alongside them. A 
man that is your best friend claims your 
wife is untrue and has proof that she is—at 
least, it seems proof to you. Your love for 
your wife is so deep that, to keep another 
man’s hands off her, you would kill her and 
him. In a situation like this your mind is so 
tense that anything could happen. 

Asa soldier and a lover Othello seemed to 
have the qualities of just the soldier and not 
the husband. His mind was military; his 
speech was commands. He was trained to 
act quickly and decisively. He was trained to 
kill. 

He had been trained to meet physical 
dangers but not mental problems. He be- 
lieved that men were what they seemed to 
be. He did what he believed to be his duty 
without thinking. 

It was the very qualities that made him a 
good soldier that wrecked his marriage. 

No. In my opinion a person who is ca- 
pable of killing makes the best kind of lover. 
A man not capable of sacrificing his life or 
taking a life for a cause he considers just is 
certainly not capable of loving with all the 
emotion and power and beauty that is true 
love. A man that would not lay down his 
life for the woman he loves or who would 
not take the life of one who threatened her is 
not capable of real love. Yet love with all its 
greatness is a frail thing, as we see in 
Othello’s case. It is true that Othello suffered 
from jealousy and lack of ability to reason, 
but these were the results of his love. It was 
great love for Desdemona that destroyed 
them both. It is sad that love, so beautiful 
in itself, can turn into a destroyer. 

It was because Othello was such a good 
soldier that Desdemona loved him. 
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He loved her because she was sensitive, 
delicate, trusting. She could not think of be- 
ing disloyal. Her nature and her training 
made her incapable of coping with the situ- 
ation in which she found herself. A coarser 
woman would not have been so innocently 
stupid. Emilia, if she had been Othello’s 
wife, would have spoken out boldly at the 
first hint of suspicion. She was trained to 
cope with deception and treachery. 

But Othello never would have fallen in 
love with Emilia. 

Then is it people’s fine qualities that 
bring about tragedy? What is tragedy? 

Tragedy is what you can’t take. 

What about the theory of the “fatal 
flaw”? 

Othello is the portrait of a tragic hero, a 
man of great though simple qualities but 
with the fatal flaw of believing that men are 
what they seem to be. Desdomena is a fine 
person with the fatal flaw of not being able 
to recognize treachery and of not being able 
to act in a vulgar situation. 

That explanation of their fatal flaws may 
explain why tragedy came to them. 

The idea of a fatal flaw is a comforting 
one because each of us can say to himself 
when he finds himself in a tangle, “Oh, it’s 
my fatal flaw. Even the greatest people have 
fatal flaws.” 

Would it be better not to have the char- 
acteristics that we called “fatal flaws” in 
Othells and Desdemona? Should we develop 
coarser natures and the habit of being sus- 
picious? 

What can we do about our fata! flaws? 


We can trust to luck that we won’t be in 
situations where our fatal flaws will be ex- 
posed. If Othello had not met Iago, he might 
have lived to a happy old age with the 
charming Desdemona. 

We can avoid situations in which we may 
be hit on our fatal flaws—avoid situations 
that we can’t handle because of our fatal 
flaws. Achilles never should have gone to war 
with the heel he had. 

We should find out what our faults are 
and correct them. 

But who know what his faults are? Aren’t 
we all like Othello and Desdemona—it’s the 
characteristics we like best that get us into 
trouble? 

Aristotle’s definition of tragedy is right. 
We pity Othello because we identify our- 
selves with him. We fear that we'll get intoa 
situation that we can’t handle. But Aristotle 
was only partly right. We do not merely sit 
through a tragedy on the stage and rid our- 
selves of worries. We can do something to 
prevent tragedy. It was Othello’s education 
that let him down. To train him to be a 
soldier did not train him to be a lover. He 
had learned to kill but not to live. 

Othello said he had loved not wisely but 
too well, If he meant that he made a mistake 
in loving Desdemona and that he loved her 
too much, he failed to evaluate the situation. 
His trouble was that he did not know how to 
love. 

HELEN MILLER 
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Toward Better Human Relations 


NCTE COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


For this month’s page we should like to 
take a little different tack—to point out how 
three books for the so-called “general read- 
er’ may help students grow in understand- 
ing of the human relationships that are 
fundamental to all good intergroup feeling. 

The Golden Sequence,’ by E. M. Almedin- 
gen, is the story of Wolafrid, a humble boy 
of the Middle Ages, here made the creator- 
composer of the great hymn, “Veni, Sancte 
Spiritus,” the “golden sequence” hymn, the 
hymn that in itself embraces the spiritual 
history of every man. The creation comes as 
a climax of a life that seems to fail, a life of 
frustration. For our purpose the story is 
distinguished by the beauty of the family 
love of Wolafrid, his mother Gertrudis, and 
his father Ruodi in their very humble home. 
Contrasts and comparisons of this home with 
today’s may be pointed out on almost every 
page. The monastic community on the 
island furnishes a further picture of human 
relationships. But most worth while of all is 
the study of the ways of the abbot in so 
dealing with the broken and wounded 
Wolafrid that his life becomes again a 
reality. Second only to the abbot is the 
young man Gotfrid, the friend who works 
with the abbot in restoring Wolafrid. 
Though for our purpose it is irrelevant, one 
cannot refrain from comment on the trium- 
phant beauty of the unexpected ending. 
Read the book yourself for a thousand rea- 
sons, stylistic and emotional; give it to your 
students who have a bit of background in 
the Middle Ages or a joy in exploring an- 
other mind for what it can give them of un- 
derstanding of human beings and their diffi- 
cult lives. Remember, though, it is only for 


your best students. 
The second book, The Lily and the Leop- 


' The Golden Sequence (Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1949) 


ards, also takes the reader back to the late 
Middle Ages and relates in much detail and 
with great understanding the story of the 
poor little nine-day queen, Jane Grey. The 
book will appeal to many senior girls, and 
to them it will bring a vivid picture not only 
of troubled times but also of a heart-warm- 
ing little girl and young woman whose love 
for young Edward VI, for Catherine Parr 
Seymour’s little daughter, and for her own 
sisters and cousins is timeless. There is the 
feeling of duty accepted, no matter how 
hard, that is one of the fundamentals in 
good human relationships. Jane’s sympa- 
thetic understanding of her materialistic 
and worldly father is admirably portrayed. 

“Above all nations is humanity” is the 
theme with variations found in Above All 
Nations, edited by Devere Allen. The varia- 
tions came from the nations involved in 
World War II, friend and enemy alike, and 
they show the charity, sympathy, and pity 
that are above all nations, as they relate 
brave and kindly deeds done by the little 
people on all sides. It is impossible to retell] 
any of the 200 incidents that make the book; 
a sampling of the chapter headings must do. 
Such chapters as “In Battle,” “War 
Graves,” ‘‘Respect for the Foe,” enlarge the 
editor’s statement: “War is never total.” 
The incidents came from letters, news- 
papers, and firsthand retellings; they make 
their points. The book is wholly a picture 
of many human relationships. 

Much of the best teaching of intergroup 
understanding is incidental, of course; wise 
teachers see opportunity for such teaching in 
many kinds of books. Here are three non- 
run-of-the-mill ones. 

* Alice Harwood, The Lily and the Leopards (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1949). 


} Above All Nations (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1945). 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
ARCHIBALD A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


IN DEFENSE OF THE ABSOLUTE 

This article will use the nominative ab- 
solute construction as a measure of how far 
the books that purport to teach us how to 
use our language, even some of the generally 
good ones, have to go if their grammatical 
information is to bear any useful relation to 
rhetoric, if it is to be functional in the sense 
of functioning in the analysis and practice of 
writing. The nominative absolute construc- 
tion is a thoroughly established idiom, about 
of an age with the perfect and progressive 
verb forms; it is neat and terse in expository 
writing and indispensable in descriptive and 
narrative writing; and yet it is almost uni- 
formly misrepresented and, as a conse- 
quence of the misrepresentation, abused and 
condemned. 

Here are some of the hard words applied 
to the construction, arranged and labeled to 
show the particulars of the bill. Its origin: 
“un-English” (Sweet, A New English Gram- 
mar, Part II); “generally an alien air” 
(Fowler, The King’s English) ; ‘not idiomat- 
ic” (Perrin, A Guide and Index to English). 
Its present level: ‘“uncolloquial’’ (Sweet); 
“somewhat literary” (Bryant, A Functional 
English Grammar); ‘‘almost altogether a lit- 
erary construction” (Kennedy, Current 
English). Its grammatical character: 
“weak,” “difficult to manage” (Ward, What 
Is English?); “a syntactical shortcut of a 
somewhat noncommittal sort’’ (Kennedy) ; 
several (Kennedy, Ward, and Pence, A 
Grammar of Present-Day English) regard it 
as a source of error, apparently because they 
regard it as an introductory sentence ele- 
ment that may be confused with the par- 
ticiple and lead to dangling participles. Its 
stylistic effect: ‘stiff’ (Ward); “usually 


awkward” (Perrin). Five of these books ad- 
monish us to avoid the construction. 

It is true that these writers, if granted 
their examples, could make good their judg- 
ments. The trouble is that they would be de- 
scribing the elephant by reference only to 
the tail. In their confected examples the 
position of the absolute construction is near- 
ly always before the governing clause, and 
the grammatical] relation implied is always 
time, cause, condition, or concession. The 
key to the defense of the absolute is that 
these uses are all but negligible. The major 
use is to add detail to the sentence, what 
grammarians call “attendant circum- 
stances,”’ but to which Curme adds “‘man- 
ner” and Jespersen “descriptive details.” 
For simplicity I would say that the major 
use is to add narrative details, picturing an 
action (“Ellen watched her receding, a large 
woman, her skirt kicking out in little points at 
the hem as she walked.” ‘An owl sang in a 
tree by a farm gate, his notes coming in a 
slow trill” |E. M. Roberts]); descriptive de- 
tails, static rather than active, picturing ap- 
pearance rather than action (“Her eyes were 
quite wide, almost black, the lamplight on her 
face and the tiny reflections of his face in her 
pupils like peas in two inkwells” |Faulk 
ner]); and, [ think one has to add, explana- 
tory details (‘To yoke me as his yokefellow, 
our crimes our common cause’ [Joyce]). 
Sometimes the absolute construction is in- 
troduced by the preposition with, here an 
empty form word (‘‘The bull, with his tongue 
out, his barrel heaving, was watching the 
gypsy” |Hemingway]). In these uses the ab- 
solute nearly always follows the governing 
clause, filling in details of the action, picture, 
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or statement which the governing clause 
merely blocks out in general terms. 

Curme says that it is “a terse and con- 
venient construction for all practical pur- 
poses.” The type with with (He sat at the 
table, with collar off, etc.) he calls “native 
English.” lt was, he says, “common in Old 


’ English and the older stages of all the Ger- 


manic languages and is still everywhere in 
common use.” Poutsma concurs in this eval- 
uation of the type with with: “frequently 
met with, also in ordinary spoken lan- 
guage.” 

But if writers of textbooks do not attend 
to scholarship, they must read fiction, and a 
few pages from almost any piece of modern 
narrative writing would provide data for de- 
termining the present status of the construc- 
tion. For further illustration I have taken 
the four novels and stories from which I 
have just cited examples. In 180 pages there 
are, by my count, 440 absolute construc- 
tions, very close to 24 to the page, with as 
many as 10 or 11 to a single page and as 
many as 5 in series in a single sentence. They 
range in frequency from 88 in the first 50 
pages of Ulysses (‘Modern Library’), 126 in 
the first 50 of Roberts’ The Time of Man 
(Viking), 79 in the 30 pages of Hemingway’s 
The Undefeated (‘‘Modern Library”), to 146 
in the first 50 of Faulkner’s Sanctuary (Pen- 
guin). This makes an average per page of 
1.8, 2.5, 2.6, and 2.9. 

Of the 440, only 1, indicating time, can- 
not be brought readily under the categories 
of narrative, descriptive, and explanatory 
details. Only g stand before the governing 
clause. Several come within it. Five abso- 
lutes are punctuated as sentences in Hem- 
ingway, 20 in Joyce, and 2g in Roberts. In 
Hemingway and Joyce they usually function 
as narrative sentences, but a few in Joyce 
are used for a kind of lyric refrain (“A tide 
westering, moondrawn, in her wake”). 

As to the grammatical character of the 
construction itself, the common descriptions 
are not quite accurate. It regularly consists 
of two parts, a subject and a predicate, 
either of which may be compound. The sub- 
ject is usually a noun rather than a pronoun 


and therefore shows no case form. If a pro- 
noun, it is usually nominative in standard 
English, though I have seen the accusative 
in Hemingway. The predicate does not nec- 
essarily involve a participle. If there is a 
verb, it may be a participle, present or past, 
with or without complements, or it may— 
though this is rare—be an infinitive (“‘Mean- 
while the cardinal is in jail, the sentence fo 
be pronounced tomorrow” [Lowell Thomas, 
February 7, 1949]). Where there is no verb 
(and a verb is not to be thought of as “‘miss- 
ing” or to be “supplied’’), the predicate may 
be a noun (“As the bull lowered his head to 
hook, Fuentes leaned backward, his arms 
came together and rose, his two hands 
touching, the banderillos two red descending 
lines”’ a pronoun (“They ate 
the food in silence, the only sound that of the 
clicking knives and sweeping spoons” [Rob- 
erts, p. 64]); an adjective or adverb (“‘. . the 
horse facing the bull, its ears forward, its lips 
nervous . . .”’ [Hemingway]); a prepositional 
phrase (‘‘Zurito sat there, his feet in the box- 
stirrups ...”” [Hemingway]); or a compari- 
son with like (“‘Across the child Temple 
gazed at the woman’s back, her face like a 
small pale mask beneath the precarious hat” 
[Faulkner]) 

The loose way in which the absolute con- 
struction is related to the rest of the sen- 
tence, instead of being a weakness, as Ken- 
nedy seems to feel, is one of its advantages, 
especially in descriptive-narrative writing. 
In modern English the typical sentence in 
this kind of writing is cumulative, the main 
clause merely a base to which to attach, not 
subordinate clauses with precise conjunc- 
tions, but loosely related appositives, prepo- 
sitional phrases, participles, and absolutes. 
A second advantage of the absolute is that 
it requires no verb, always an asset when the 
sense calls for nothing more than a copula. 
A third is that it has a subject of its own, 
whereas the participle, with which it shares 
the main burden of carrying details, must 
take its subject from the governing element. 
The advantage of being able te notice the 
parts separately from the whole can be seen 
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in a sentence such as this: “She jumped from 
her seat and ran up the banks of the ravine, 
terrified, clutching at the brush, dry stones 
rattling back in her path’ (Roberts). 

So far I have offered only isolated sen- 
tences. To illustrate the construction in 
context one could use a passage that George 
Mayberry chose for analysis (New Republic, 
CX [May 1, 1944], 608) because of the “clean- 
limbed functional quality of the prose’’— 
prose, he says, “that superbly fulfills its 
function; here of rendering the color, pag- 
eantry, and above all the movement of a 
circus performance as it works upon a boy’s 
imagination.”” The boy is Huck Finn, and 
the book is the fountainhead of the colloqui- 
al tradition in American literature. 


It was a real bully circus. It was the splen- 
didest sight that ever was when they all come 
RIDING IN, two and two, and gentleman and 
lady, side by side, the men just in their drawers 
and undershirts, amd no shoes nor stirrups, and 
resting their hands on their thighs easy and com- 
fortable—there must ’a’ been twenty of them-— 


and every lady with a lovely complexion, and per- 
fectly beautiful, and looking just like a gang of 
real sure-enough queens, and dressed in clothes 
that cost millions of dollars, and just littered with 
diamonds. It was a powerful fine sight; I never 
see anything so lovely. And then one by one 
they got up and stood, and WENT A-WEAVING 
around the ring so gentle and wavy and grace- 
ful, the men looking ever so tall and airy and 
straight, with their heads bobbing and skimming 
along away up there under tie tent-roof, and every 
lady’s rose-leafy dress flapping soft and silky 
around her hips, and she ‘ooking like the most 
loveliest parasol. 

And then faster and faster they WENT, all of 
them dancing, first one fool stuck out in the air and 
then the other, the horses leaning more and more, 
and the ringmaster going round and round the 
center pole, cracking his whip and shouling 
“Hil—hil” and the clown cracking jokes behind 
him, and by and by all hands dropped the reins 
and every lady put her knuckles on her hips and 
every gentleman folded his arms, and then how 
the horses did lean over and hump themselves! 


FRANCIS CHRISTENSEN 
University OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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At the Bottom of the Period 


To occupy profitably the minute or two that sometimes occurs at the 
end of a period when classwork is finished and the bell has not rung, I 
direct students’ attention to the blackboard space allotted to a list of five 
to ten words that we consider pronunciation problems. After reviewing 
the words several times, we make a new list. Since meanings are discussed 
also, the procedure seems to be really helpful in vocabulary-building. 
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THE ENGLISH CLUB OF GREATER 
Chicago had one of its largest and happiest 
luncheons on January 21. R. Albert Matte- 
son, of Rock Island, Illinois, talked a little 
about choral reading and conducted the 
audience of more than one hundred and fifty 
in reading poems until past the hour for va- 
cating the meeting-room; the crowd would 
have stayed for more. 

In his informal] introduction and inciden- 
tal remarks between the reading, Mr. Mat- 
teson made these points: 


1. Choose poems within the students’ intellec- 
tual and emotional range. Remember boys’ 
interests and disposition. 

2. Do not use delicate, intimate lyrics—e.g., 
Emily Dickinson's poems. 

3. Begin with unrhymed verse, with few if any 
end-stopped lines, and so avoid singsong 
reading. 

4. Read over to yourself several times any 
poem to be used; almost or quite memo- 


rize it. 

5. Begin by reading the poem to the choir 
(class). 

6. Explain any serious obstacles to under- 
standing. 


. Choose different students each time for the 
solo parts; be particularly careful not to call 
too often on star students or the children of 
influential citizens. 

8. Make much of change in tempo (within a 
poem) to suit idea and mood. 

9. Take liberties with the text. [His own liber- 
ties were all short insertions. 

10. Avoid singsong by placing accents as in 
prose. [Good verse is not monotonously 
rhythmical.] 

11. Choral reading makes a good introduction 
to a poetry unit--especially when there is 
prejudice against poetry. 

12. Many students grow in personality through 

it because in the group they lose self-con- 

sciousness and express their feelings. 


Mr. Matteson referred casually to public 
readings but talked most about the class- 
room and the effects upon students. The 
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English Club members evidently enjoyed 
their own participation more than they 
would have any trained choir’s performance. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK WILL BE OB- 
served April 29-May 6, for the thirtieth 
time. information, including a poster and a 
Manual of Suggestions, may be obtained 
free of charge from Boys and Girls Week, 
35 East Wacker Drive (Room 950), Chicago 
1. The suggested program is: Citizenship 
Day, April 29; Day in Churches, April 30; 
Health and Safety Day, May 1; Day in 
Schools, May 2; United Nations Day, May 
3; Careers Day, May 4; Family Day, May 
5; Day of Recreation, May 6. 


“BOOKS FOR TEEN-AGERS” IS ‘THE 
title of a list which Hardy R. Finch, of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, High School, will 
be glad to send on request accompanied by 
a stamp. 


ROBERT FROST CELEBRATED HIS 
seventy-fifth birthday on March 26. He is 
still active, lecturing and writing. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, IN 
co-operation with the Civic Education Serv- 
ice, will conduct this summer the Sixth An- 
nual Session of the Institute on the Position 
of the United States in World Affairs. Direc- 
tor Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., thinks that this 
year’s session will interest teachers of Eng- 
lish as well as teachers of social studies. 
American University, Washington 16, D.C., 
is noted chiefly for its School of Social Sci- 
ence and Public Affairs, established to pre- 
pare graduates for government service. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE IMPROVE- 
ment of reading instruction were solicited in 
connection with a two-day reading confer- 
ence conducted in January by the public 
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schools of Lincoln, Nebraska. The five ques- 
tions most frequently asked were: (1) What 
should the high school do for those whose 
reading is so poorly developed that regular 
teachers cannot cope with the problem in 
regular classes? (2) How can teachers of 
content subjects, such as history, mathe- 
matics, and science, improve the reading 
skills of their students, using only the books 
dealing with these subjects? (3) What con- 
stitutes a basic reading program? (4) When 
specialized remedial reading instruction is 
not available, what help can be given by 
classroom teachers? (5) How may such basic 
reading skills as finding the main thought 
in the paragraph, etc., be developed? 


A SEMANTIC COUNT OF THE 570 
commonest words, by Irving A. Lorge, 
shows 7,000 meanings for these words. Run 
heads the list with 800 meanings. The work 
is available at present only in a few key li- 
braries. 


AUTHORITIES ON AMERICAN LIT- 
erature have selected the literary works to 
be included in “great classics of the world’’ 
being compiled by UNESCO. The Ameri- 
can works, together with classics of other 
nations, will be translated into the world’s 
major languages. 

Those recommended by the most judges 
are: The Scarlet Letter, Poe's Collected Tales 
and Collected Poems, Moby Dick, The Por- 
trait of a Lady, Huckleberry Finn, Selected 
Essays and Poems of Emerson, Walden. 

Others listed are: Leaves of Grass, Frost’s 
Poems, Franklin's Autobiography, The Last 
of the Mohicans, Irving’s Sketch Book, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, My Antonia, 
Emily Dickinson’s Poems, selected plays of 
Eugene O'Neill, The Rise of Silas Lapham, 
An American Tragedy, Babbitt, Arrowsmith, 
The Education of Henry Adams, and E. A. 
Robinson's Poems. 


“SPEECH TRAINING TO STRENGTH- 
en Democracy” is described by Letitia Rou- 
bicheck, director of speech improvement in 
the New York City public schools, in 
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Strengthening Democracy, a monthly pub- 
lished by her board of education. Her em- 
phasis falls upon discussion. She suggests 
a student leader, an observer, and groups 
of students who have qualified themselves 
as “experts” by “research” work. The leader 
states the question, the “experts” speak 
(under strict time limits), the leader or the 
observer summarizes and points out the 
apparent areas of agreement and of dis- 
agreement, experts and members of the 
class discuss one area of disagreement, 
leader or observer reports narrowing of 
disagreement or lack of progress and sug- 
gests what more, if anything, they can do to 
reach a sound conclusion; the group takes 
up other points of disagreement, and even- 
tually the leader summarizes results and 
asks the group to help formulate final ac- 
tion. Evaluation may begin with the observ- 
er’s comments at the conclusion; it may be 
a “dissection” of the whole discussion. 


THE SMALL LOCAL RADIO STATIONS 
would be glad to make use of educational 
releases, if these were offered to them. When 
most of the stations were very powerful, 
covering large areas, and/or hooked into 
networks, broadcasting of local school ma- 
terial was impossible. Now in many commu- 
nities the situation is entirely changed, but 
the school people have not realized it. Such 
is the burden of an article by F. G. Dickey 
in the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals for January. 
Why should not English departments in 
low-power-station communities step in at 
once? 


COLLEGE-PREPARATORY  EDUCA- 
tion is useful to perhaps 20 or 25 per cent 
of our high school students. Perhaps an- 
other 20 per cent can profit from vocational 
education. The other 50 per cent, who will 
begin regular employment as unskilled or 
semiskilled workers, do not need either 
special vocational training or preparation 
for college. These facts are cited, among 
others, by Paul B. Jacobson in the same 
Bulletin of the NASSP (January). 
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“EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS” ARE 
discussed in the “Educational News and 
Editorial Comment” of the January School 
Review. The studies cited seem to show or 
imply that usually the youngster drops out 
of school because he is not getting along well 
there. More boys than girls drop out. Isn’t 
this natural, until we get a curriculum really 
suited to the 50 per cent that Mr. Jacobson 
writes about? Other investigations have 
showed English to have at least its full pro- 
portion of failures and to be one of the most 
disliked subjects. The English department 
need not wait for the principal to start a 
schoolwide curriculum revision. 

In the same School Review Sebastian V. 
Martorana reports that in the United States 
as a whole “local educational leaders are 
strongly in favor of including Grades XIII 
and XIV in the publicly supported school 
system.” Will that step, when taken, solve 
the problem of articulation between high 
school and college? 


DRAMATICS IN THE SECONDARY 
School is the title of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals for December. Chapters are devoted 
to “The Place of Dramatic Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School,” “The Status of Dramatic 
Arts in Secondary Education,” “The Teacher 
of Dramatic Arts in the Secondary School” ; 
and then, after a twelve-page presentation 
of a one-year course in dramatic arts, there 
follow some fifteen articles on phases and 
kinds of school dramatics and recommenda- 
tions on finance, facilities, and books (prin- 
cipally for the director). To any except the 
specially trained and experienced worker in 
school dramatics this Bulletin is well worth 
the dollar one must send for it to Paul 
Elicker, NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Many high school prin- 
cipals have it and would lend. Borrowing 
from the principal would provide a natural 
opening to recommend that he read chap- 
ters i and iii and the Samples-Smith paper 
on “The Teacher-Director of Dramatic 
Arts.” 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


“TELEVISION IS MOVING IN ON US!” 
exclaims Herbert A. Clark in the Clearing 
House for January. His principal corollary 
is that school work must become more in- 
teresting—through meeting real needs of 
students and through more dramatic or 
colorful presentation and procedures—if 
schools are to expect students to do home- 
work when they might watch television 


programs. 


HOW “FAMILY LIVING VITALIZES 
the Language Arts” is explained by Martha 
M. Schlegel in the January Clearing House. 
She started a unit with a discussion of 
“What makes a happy family?” Out of 
this came ten requirements for family hap- 
piness, and these in turn were used to judge 
radio programs. Study of a chapter each 
from two composition texts was included. 
The Introduction of Munro Leaf’s Sam and 
Superdroop proved very helpful. Comic 
books were evaluated as the radio programs 
had been, with similar growth in students’ 
power to discriminate. Imitativeness set 
the children to writing plays and radio pro- 
grams and drawing comics. In these and in 
the discussions there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for instruction in and practice of ex- 
pression skills. 


“LETTERS ABROAD” HAVE BECOME 
a school-wide project at Will Rogers High 
School in Tulsa, Miss Tommie Barnes re- 
ports in the January Clearing House. Not 
only does this make instruction in letter- 
writing functional; it also develops world 
understanding and, because of the greater 
maturity of children in war-torn countries, 
increases thoughtfulness among American 
students. As we have announced before, Dr. 
Helen Dwight Reid, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Fourth and Independence Avenues, 
Washington, D.C., will be glad to supply 
European (and Japanese?) names for such 
correspondence. Miss Barnes also suggests 
missicaaries, church publications, war brides 
and people who have relatives abroad as 
other sources of such addresses. 
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REMEDIAL READING PAYS, AT 
least for the large majority of disabled 
readers entering high school. Delpha Davis 
reports that 54 per cent of her cases showed 
more than a year’s growth during eight 
months’ instruction. Apparently, wide dif- 
ference between a student’s scores on the 
Otis quick-scoring mental-ability test and 
on a nonverbal individual test is good evi- 
dence of learning power masked by reading 
or other language difficulty. She writes in 
the January Clearing House. 


“SOME OF THE BEST ILLINOIS HIGH 
School Poetry of 1949” fills the Iilinois Eng- 
lish Bulletin of January, 1950. Selected by 
J. N. Hook, editor of the Bulletin, it repre- 
sents some fifteen schools of diverse kinds— 
city public, city Catholic, suburban, rural. 
If young people in all these places can be 
stimulated (freed?) to artistic self-expres- 
sion, so can students in most high schools. 
A twenty-five-cent copy of this Bulletin 
might be most fertile seed if “planted” un- 
ostentatiously in other classrooms. Address 
Professor J. N. Hook, Lincoln Hall, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 


THE VERBAL PART OF THE SCHO- 
lastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board is regarded as one of the 
very best prognosticators of success in col- 
lege. Now Arthur E. Traxler, of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, shows a correlation 
of better than .80 between this test and the 
verbal part of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the Secondary Education Board ad- 
ministered even as early as the eighth 
grade. Dr. Traxler therefore recommends 
the employment of the JSAT by counselors 
trying to help students decide whether 
to take college-preparatory courses. This 
sounds reasonable if verbal aptitude is 
not subject to training. If this aptitude can 
be improved, the conclusion is that special 
effort should be made to develop it in the 
college-bound students. There is the other 
possibility that the verbal test is also pre- 
dictive of success in business—and in citi- 
zenship. 


REPORT AND SUMMARY 
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TO SHOW THAT IT IS POSSIBLE FOR 
a worthy boy or girl to get a thorough train- 
ing at a first-rate college at a moderate 
expenditure, Good Housekeeping magazine 
presents in the February issue its annual 
report on small colleges. It includes a list 
and a discussion of the individualities of 
more than one hundred institutions, all 
with a normal] enrolment of less than two 
thousand and within the “‘thousand-dollar” 
range for the basic costs of room, board, and 
tuition. This should be a valuable aid to par- 
ents, teachers, and prospective college stu- 
dents. It is also interesting as educational 
history, describing as it does the changes 
which have recently taken place on many 
campuses. 


THE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF 
Regents has appointed a group of nineteen 
leading citizens of the state to assist the 
Education Department and the Regents in 
the improvement of high school education. 
One of the most serious problems to be con- 
sidered is that disturbing gap in the high 
school curriculums between college-prepara- 
tory education at one extreme and vocation- 
al education at the other. 


FAMILIAR PERIODICALS ARE DIS- 
appearing from the scene, and, as rapidly, 
new ones are taking their place. The Strand 
Magasine (British), which introduced Sher- 
lock Holmes to the public and printed early 
poems and short stories by Rudyard Kipling, 
H. G. Wells, George Bernard Shaw, and 
other famous writers, will cease with its 
March issue after fifty-six years of publi- 
cation. The reason: paper rationing and 
highly increased costs of production. Across 
the Irish Sea, in Dublin, a new monthly re- 
view of literature and art, Envoy, has just 
appeared. The first issue contains one hun- 
dred pages of fiction, poetry, criticism, es- 
says, and reviews, as well as four photo- 
graphic reproductions of recent paintings 
by contemporary artists. These are not con- 
fined to native authors or Irish subjects. 
The purpose of the editors is to “encompass 
main trends in current thought and artistic 
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expression.”’ Address: 39 Grafton Street, 
Dublin, Eire. Price, $3.50 year. In America, 
Fortune celebrates its tweatieth anniver- 
sary in its February number, the contents 
oriented to the theme “The U.S. in the 
World.” Meanwhile, other periodicals have 
bestirred themselves to editorial changes, 
perhaps influenced by the Ezra Pound con- 
troversy. The Hudson Review announces 
that it is going to publish more poetry in an 
effort to try to help bridge the present gap 
between the poets and the public. The 
Western Review is planning to print an in- 
creased amount of fiction and verse as an 


aid in clarifying the present literary situa- 
tion. Poetry Magazine has acquired as its 
permanent editor Karl Shapiro, the distin- 
guished American poet and Pulitzer Prize 
winner and one of the two Library of Con- 
gress Fellows to vote against giving the Bol- 
lingen Award to Ezra Pound. Finally, Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins heads the board of a new 
quarterly, Measure, “‘a journal directed to 
those who believe in the importance of 
ideas.” In the first issue Hutchins writes the 
lead article on “The Role of T. S. Eliot in 
Education.” Publishers, Henry Regnery 
Company, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Literary Anthology 


Variety is here arrayed 
From Edgar Guest to Count de Sade; 


From Socrates to Herbert Read, 
From Samuel Pepys to André Gide; 


Both Sigmund Freud and Mary Lamb: 
All tastes—from caviar to Spam. 


Each sample edited and shorn; 
Each passage bloodless, lifeless, torn. 


Too scant of essence, too much froth; 
Too many cooks, too little broth. 
ALBERT W. DOWLING 


THe Homewoop 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The Return 


That past 


(rabbit hush) 
day 
under the 
(trembling with birds) 
sky 


(trappists meditating) 


trees 


to find the 
(silent shouted promise) 


pond 


and the sight 


that day for 
(shadow of Adam) 

him 
was return: 


along the 
(revolving color wheel) 
path 


of a single 
(paradise symbol) 
duckling 
circling in the ripples of its own delight. 
Morr 


GILBERT AVENUE SCHOOL 
East Paterson, NEW Jersey 
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New Books 


Fiction and Poetry 


TIGER IN THE GARDEN. By Srrep Lam- 

KIN. Houghton. $3.00. 

The Richardsons are old-line aristocracy of 
Louisiana. They are definitely on the down- 
grade. Money is scarce and young descendants 
are a poor lot. A very remarkable picture of a 
family, of people who are unable or unwilling to 
make normal adjustments to the modern world. 
Huey Long, New Orleans, provincialism, greed, 
politics—all enter into the story, which is the 
more remarkable considering the youth of the 
author, who is little past twenty. Good. 


THE KING’S CAVALIER. By Samver 

SHELLABARGER. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Set in 1523, when the Bourbons, backed by 
Henry VIII of England, launched a rebellion 
against Francis I. It is largely the story of 
Blaise, soldier of France, the plots in which he 
takes an active part, and his love for a young 
Englishwoman. There are many vital charac- 
ters, the history is authentic, the coloring rich 
and convincing. End maps. By the author of 
Captain from Castile and Prince of Foxes. Feb- 
ruary Literary Guild choice. 


I, MY ANCESTOR. By Nancy WILson Ross. 

Random House. $3.50. 

A young motion-picture editor finds he can- 
not adjust himself to the demands of modern 
life. He has trouble with his wife; at last he re- 
ceives a crack on the head from a robber. After 
a siege in the hospital he is partially restored by 
a psychiatrist and takes a long holiday with his 
father, whom he has never known. These two 
men, a life close to nature, and returning physi- 
cal strength improve his mental health. Easy 
reading. By the author of The Left Hand Is the 
Dreamer. 


THE TOWN AND THE CITY. By Joun 

Kerovac. Harcourt. $3.50. 

A young author tells the story of the Martins, 
an American family of parents and eight chil- 
dren. They live in Massachusetts while the chil- 
dren are growing up. The story opens in 1915. 


War and changes come later, and the story shifts 
to New York. It is not a decadent family but 
never one to be proud of. Why? As one son says, 
“What a hell of a family this turned out to be!”’ 
An old lady remarks, “I’ve always wondered 
why a line of men starts strong and ends like 
that.” There are very fine scenes: family life in 
the big old house; the college sons who play 
football and quote Gide; the father’s funeral-— 
really superb. Remarkable insight for so young 
an author. 


A FEW FLOWERS FOR SHINER. By Ricn- 

ARD LLEWELLYN. Macmillan. $3.00. 

A Cockney truck-driver, on leave, in his 
faithful old truck “Rosie,” sets out on a love- 
inspired trip to take flowers to his buddie’s 
grave—about two hundred miles through war- 
torn villages, mountains, and valleys of Italy. 
He wishes to be alone but picks up passengers. 
Their adventures, exploits, the people they 
meet, their own and others’ heroism—all are 
vividly pictured by Llewellyn. Good. By the 
author of How Green Was My Valley. 


JUBILEE TRAIL. By Gwen Bristow. 

Crowell. $3.00. 

In 1844 Garnet Cameron was a graduate of a 
fashionable school for young ladies and a mem- 
ber of a family of wealth and social standing. 
She was bored with New York life. Then she 
met young Oliver Hale, trader, who had made 
several trips over Jubilee Trail from Independ- 
ence, Missouri, to Santa Fe to California. Gar- 
net craved adventure. She married Oliver. A 
wedding; New Orleans honeymoon; the long, 
long trek to California, still under Mexican rule. 
A colorful, exciting tale of a great era and a 
great people. Literary Guild choice for March. 


A SEARCH FOR THE KING: A 12TH CEN- 
TURY LEGEND. By Gore Via. Dutton. 
$3.00. 

After one of the Crusades, Richard the Lion- 
hearted was held prisoner by Duke Leopold. 

The troubadour Blondel, who loved Richard, 
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trailed him across Europe, meeting giants and 
dragons in enchanted forests. In the last chapter 
Blondel fights valiantly through the battle in 
which Richard defeats his usurping brother, 
Prince John. Colorful, with a quiet philosophy. 


THE ASSYRIAN AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Sarovan. Harcourt, $3.50. 
Lengthy introduction, “The Writer on Writ- 

ing.” Eleven new short stories. 


THE COLLECTED TALES OF WALTER DE 
LA MARE. Fadited, and with an Introduc- 
tion, by Epwarp WAGENKNECHT. Knopf. 
$4.50. 

Twenty-four master tales, many with mysti- 
cal overtones. “The Connoisseur” appears com- 

plete, A discriminating collection. Pp. 463. 


THE HORSE’S MOUTH. By Joyce Cary. 
Harper. $3.00. 


Gulley Jimson, artist, has appeared in pre- 
vious Cary books. In this one Gulley tells the 
story of the present year of his life and much of 
his past. He is a clown and a scalawag—an old 
man now who has lived richly if very unconven- 
tionally and amorally. He quotes Blake and col- 
lects friends as mad as himself. Very quotable 
and philosophic. “When a woman gets the idea 
for justice there’s no teaching her any sense. 
That’s why we don’t have women judges. 
They'd be too strong for justice.” Rather poorly 
organized. Highly praised by critics. Book-of- 
the-Month-Club February selection. 


THE PARASITES. By Darune pu MAvURIER. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

By the author of Rebecca, but very unlike 
that exciting tale. This is a family story: Pappy, 
a singer, and his son; Mama, a dancer, and her 
son; Celia, their daughter. The children were 
talented. A bohemian setting cf society and 
theater. 


SWIFTWATER. By Paut Annexter. A. Wyn. 
$2.50. 

A beautifully written story about a sixteen- 
year-old boy and his life in the woods of Maine. 
Pleasant reading for both adults and boys. A 
happy son-father relationship, Somewhat like 
The Yearling. 


THE FIELDS ARE WHITE. By B. J. Cuvte. 
Dutton. $2.75. 


A perceptive novel about a man who at forty 
feared he had missed the pleasures of life. He 


resented “imprisonment” in a small town, and 
managing the family hardware plant. Good. 


THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES, 
1949. Edited by Everett F. Bieter and 
T. E. Dixry. Frederick Fell. $2.95. 
Informative introduction and preface. “‘Sci- 

ence-fiction is fiction based on imaginative sci- 

ence, or with imaginative science for a back- 
ground.” 


the lives and times of archy and mehitabel. By 
DON MARQUIS. Doubleday. $2.50. 


A one-volume edition with the original Herri- 
man pictures and a chapter of appreciation by 
E. B. White, who says: “Among books of hu- 
mor by American authors, there are only a 
handful that rest solidly on the shelf. This book 
is one of them. It is funny, it is wise, it is tender, 
and it is tough.” 


FRIGHT. By Gerorce Hoprey. Rinehart. 
$2.50. 

A novel of great suspense. Prescott Marshall 
was twenty-five in rors, and life had been kind 
to him. Unintentionally, when goaded beyond 
his endurance, he killed a girl—or did he? Con- 
science, fear of detection, fright, becarne his 
daily horror. Well done. 


THE WALL. By Joun Hersey. Knopf. $4.00. 


The Wall is the story of the destruction of the 
Jews of the Warsaw ghetto. The author has used 
the device of the discovery of lost records, There 
are craven characters as well as ones heroic and 
sublime. The triumph of the novel is the picture 
of the many who emerged as noble men and 
women, enduring horrors and persecutions for 
the sake of humanity. It is a long, tense novel of 
shameful cruelty, of tragedy and of triumph. 
Powerful, convincing, but long. It has uni- 
versality. By the author of A Bell for Adano. 
March Book-of-the-Month-Club selection. 


PATERSON, BOOKS 1 AND 2. By WitutaM 
Carros “The New Classics.” 
New Directions. $1.50. 


A reprinting in a modest format, at a modest 
price, of two of the three parts of this long poem 
already expensively published in separate vol- 
umes. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. By Vt- 
VIENNE Kocn. “The Makers of Modern Lit- 
erature.” New Directions. $2.00. 
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An exposition rather than a critique of Wil- 
liams’ writings. About half the book is given to 
the poems, and the remainder to his other less- 
known works—plays, fiction, and nonfiction 
prose. If Dr. Williams’ poems are correctly in- 
terpreted here, they are highly metaphorical, 
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obscurely symbolical, and kaleidoscopic in ex- 
pression. Devotees of the New Poetry rate Pat- 
erson very high; it may easily “infuriate” (as 
some of the New Poets wish to do) lovers of the 
traditional, desiring moderately clear organiza- 
tion of images and ideas. 


Ni onfiction 


I LEAP OVER THE WALL, By Mowntca 
Rinehart. $3.50. 


Miss Baldwin, a niece of Stanley Baldwin, 
after twenty-eight years (1914-41) as a Catholic 
nun, returned to secular life. There is no exposé 
~-no revolt against the church and no sé,sa- 
tionalism. For twenty-eight years Miss Baldwin 
had never read a magazine or newspaper; she 
had never seen a movie or listened to a radio. 
How startled she was by the new world she en- 
countered, how she learned to walk London 
streets, to hunt jobs, to wear short skirts and 
silk stockings—in short, how she became a mod- 
ern woman is a remarkable revelation. With 
great reverence and sincerity she describes con- 
vent life and its value. Very readable and 
thought-provoking. 


SOUTHERN LEGACY. By Carter. 

Louisiana State University Press. $3.00. 

In 1946 Carter won the Pulitzer prize for 
outstanding editorials. He was born in Louisi- 
ana and lives in Greenville, Mississippi, where 
he publishes a newspaper. His specialty is “ex- 
plaining the South to other people and the 
Southerners to themselves.” (Perhaps himself 
to himself.) This story largely deals with life in 
Greenville, where the problems are very like 
those of any other locality. He is interested in 
all phases of living but has a marked sympathy 
for the minorities. Convincing and fearless. 


THE ROMANTIC NEW ORLEANIANS. By 
RoBert TALLANT. Dutton. $4.50. 


A chatty, personal, elegant study of New 
Orleans, past and present. The aristocrats, the 
cultures, Creoles, Negroes, and quadroons all 
have their part in this picture of a city with deep 
roots of French and Spanish ancestry. There is a 
chapter on carnivals, one on “Grandes Dames 
and Debutantes”--much about the French 
Quarter. Any book about New Orleans is fas- 
cinating, and this one is special. Good paper and 
typogr=phy. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 1950 ALMANAC, 
Edited by Joun Kieran. Macmillan. $2.50. 
A vacation-travel guide has been added this 

year, “A Book of Essential Information, Study, 

Quick Reference in Home, School, and Office.” 

Authoritative facts on many subjects. There are 

special articles about several foreign countries, 

written by experts. It would be hard to exagger- 
ate the information available in this very com- 
plete volume. Charts, maps, tables, index. 

Pp. 927. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DIc. 
TIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY AND LEG- 
END, Vol. 1. Manta Leacn, Editor; Jerome 
Frrep, Associate Editor. Funk & Wagnalls. 
$7.50. 

Folk history of the world in one alphabetical 
arrangement. Original articles by foremost au- 
thorities cover special cultures and types of folk - 
lore. Brief writeups cover material from rare and 
out-of-print books. This volume covers entries 
from A through I; a second will be published in 
1950. About 8” X10”. Well bound. Good paper. 
Pp. 531- 

THE PERMANENCE OF YEATS: SE- 
LECTED CRITICISM. Edited by James 
Hatt and Martin STemnMann. Macmillan. 
$5.00. 

A fine collection of critical essays by out- 
standing writers, nine of whom are English, 
fifteen American, The whole range of Yeats’s 
work is covered, with discussions of his belief, 
development, politics, and poetic attainments. 


JAMES JOYCE: HIS WAY OF INTER- 
PRETING THE MODERN WORLD. By 
W. Y. TrxpaLt. Scribner. $2.00. 

A study of Joyce’s place in the history of lit- 
erature and thought. Tindall says of Joyce, “He 
has created a demand for literature which is not 
an escape from life but its central expression.” 
One interesting chapter deals with “Myth and 
Symbol”; another with “Family Cycle.” 
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SWITZERLAND. Edited by Dore Ocrizex 
and J. S. Rurenacut. Whittlesey. $5.00. 

A gorgeous book. Fifteen maps, two hundred 
illustrations in color. A brief outline of the 
origin and history of the nation, Charlemagne, 
William Tell, Charles the Bold, and others. 
Food, mountain-climbing, art—nothing is neg- 
lected. For tourist, armchair reader, and Swiss- 
born. 


THE SOUTHERN PART OF HEAVEN, By 
Meape Prince. Rinehart. $3.50. 
Reminiscences of boyhood in Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina~-1900 and later. A happy book, 

illustrated by the author. 


RELUCTANT FARMER. E.1swyrn 

TuHane, Duell, Sloan. $2.75. 

The wife of William Beebe writes of the fun 
she had modernizing an old Vermont farmhouse 
and restoring impoverished and neglected acres 
to productivity. That includes care and tapping 
of maple trees and making syrup. 


JOHN C. CALHOUN, AMERICAN POR- 
TRAIT. By MarcGaret L. Corr. Houghton. 
$5.00. 

Of particular interest to South Carolinians 
and all loyal southerners-—-also to the many who 
would maintain a strong government by the 
majority yet insure liberty to minorities. Em- 
phasis upon personal life and early Washington. 


LONDON. By Ropert Henrey. Dutton. 

An informal history of certain key points of 
London, such as Westminster, Whitehall, Picca- 
dilly, and the haymarket, or, as Mr. Henrey 
puts it, a description of what one mirror catches 
of a big city, mostly in the heart of it---the cir- 
cuses, the streets and squares sought by every 
tourist. When the narrative reaches the present- 
day aspect of each of these places, it becomes 
not merely modern history but a guide to the 
London which has survived from those terrible 
fiftv-seven nights during each one of which, 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF VICTORI- 
AN LITERATURE. Edited by Joseru E. 
BAKER. Princeton University Press. Pp. 236. 
$3.75. 

Ten years ago the Victorian Literature 

Group of the Modern Language Association 
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without a break, more than two hundred bomb- 
ers attacked the city. For the first time, perhaps, 
the American reader is able to find under one 
cover an account of what there is left and begin 
to appreciate the enormity of what was lost. 
Yet this is a staunch and cheerful book, made 
the more so by the fifteen water-color illustra- 
tions by Phyllis Ginger. Pp. 290. 


The Early American House. By Mary Gout. 
McBride. $5.75. 


A comprehensive study of the houses of the 
American colonists, their kitchens, fireplaces, uten- 
sils, furniture, social rooms, and family life. The first 
chapter is “Early One-Room Houses and How They 
Grew.” There are many illustrations. Woodenware 
and fireplaces have been a hobby of the author’s, and 
this wider interest grew from her research work on 
those subjects. 144 pages, about 9” X12”. 


Women in the Old Testament. By Noran Lorts. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Twenty pen portraits of outstanding women: 
simple homey characters, mystics, harlots, prudes, 
women of destiny, and others. The style is particu- 
larly graphic and readable. The characters contrast 
sharply, and backgrounds are colorful and authen- 
tic. The story opens with Sarah and Hager, closes 
with Esther. Fascinating reading. 


A MARY WEBB ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 

H. B. L. Wess. Dutton. $0.00. 

Poems, short stories, essays, excerpts from 
novels, and some previously unpublished work 
are included. Handsomely and appropriately il- 
lustrated. 


MAUROIS READER. By Anpré Mavrots, 

Didier. $4.50. 

Three complete novels: The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble, The Weigher of Souls, and Bernard 
Quesnay. Eleven novelettes and short stories. In 
the Introduction, Anne Fremantle says: “His 
novels are void of social significance. . . . He is 
wholly loyal, wholly a writer, a craftsman, a 
technician . . . a consummate artist.” 


planned this volume. It is at once an aggressive 
defense of Victorian literature and an attempt to 
synthesize present scholarship and criticism in 
this field. The contributors of chapters: Emery 
Neff, Howard Mumford Jones, Charles Freder- 
ick Harrold, Norman Forster, Bradford A. 
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Booth, William S. Knickerbocker, Richard A. E. 
Brooks, Frederick L. Mulhauser, Karl Litzen- 
berg, John W. Dodds, and Joseph E. Baker. 


BETTER LEARNING THROUGH CUR- 
RENT MATERIALS. Edited by Lucten 
Kinney and KATHARINE Drespen. Stanford 
University Press. Pp. 182. $3.00. 

A one-week workshop on the use of current 
materials in the classroom resulted in the forma- 
tion of the California Council on Improvement 
of Instruction, which has produced this book as 
a co-operative enterprise. The Council includes 
a score of high schools, eight consultants from 
Stanford, and administrators, The classroom 
experiences of these teachers appear in abun- 
dant, clearly and modestly written illustrations 
of the principles discussed. No single chapter 
deals with English, but English appears 
throughout the book. Every library serving 
high school teachers should have a copy. 


DEMOCRACY’S COLLEGE: HIGHER EDU - 
CATION IN THE LOCALCOMMUNITY. 
By Joun S. Diexuorr. Harper. Pp. 208. 
$2.50. 

The author is discussing local public col- 
leges—-most of them junior colleges. He argues 
the advantages and possibilities of the city col- 
lege and discusses control, support, central func- 
tion (general education), relations of the college 
and the community, problems of staff. 


SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON. By Mar- 
CHETTE CuUTE. Dutton. Pp. 397. $4.00. 
This is one of those rare books which is the 

product of an author who has so completely as- 

similated her materials that she can write 
simply as well as soundly. The fact that it has 
been made a Book-of-the-Month-Club selection 
and that it has no footnotes will no doubt cause 
it to be faintly damned by some scholars as 
merely “popular.” However, when trustworthy 
scholarship can produce a book such as this on 

Shakespeare and his times, so readable that you 

can give it to your students and be fairly certain 

that they will enjoy and finish it, then it can 
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certainly be said that Miss Chute has served 

well the cause of the humanities and general 

education, 

RESOURCE UNITS FOR ENGLISH 1 
(GRADE NINE, FIRST SEMESTER). 
Department of Instruction and Guidance, 
Chicago Public Schools (228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1). Pp. 104. (Mimeographed.) $0.50. 
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Six resource units, only the outcomes being 
mandatory: “Orientation to the School,” “Per- 
sonal Reading,” “Seeing the Function of the 
Simple Sentence,” ‘“The Story in Magazine and 
Book,” “Group Discussion,” and “Using the 
Library.” 

EDUCATION IN ARAB COUNTRIES OF 
THE NEAR EAST. By Roperic D. Mart- 
THEWS and Matta Akrawt. American Coun- 
cil on Education. Pp. 584. $6.00. 

The report of a commission appointed by the 
American Council at the instance of the United 
States Department of State. The American pro- 
fessor of education, the Iraqi director of higher 
education, and a member of the staff of the 
Arab League traveled thousands of miles, inter- 
viewed school authorities, and visited schools in 
Egypt, [raw, Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan, and 
pre-Israel Palestine. The cultural future of these 
countries is of world importance. 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By Henry. Harper. Pp. 
164. $2.25. 

The most important duty of parents and 
teachers is to develop the moral character of the 
young. Many feel that religion is at least one of 
the most potent influences upon character. The 
author believes that where the community will 
permit an objective study of religious beliefs and 
practices pupils can be made religiously literate 
without invading anyone’s freedom. This 
Teachers College, Columbia University, doc- 
toral dissertation by a practicing superintendent 
in a small town near Chicago goes into the many 
problems involved and suggests procedures and 
limitations. 


Pamphlets 


CATALOG OF RADIO RECORDINGS. Pre- 
pared by Gertrupe G. Bropericx. Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


An annotated list of radio recordings avail- 
able from the committee. Most are for loan 
(free, except for transportation charges) only, 
for a period of twe weeks or less; some are for 
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“CURRICULUM BULLETINS”: No. 58, 


SOURCES FOR FREE AND INEX- 
PENSIVE TEACHING MATERIALS. 
Prepared by D. Woop. $0.25; 
No. 55, EVALUATING THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS OF ORAL ENGLISH. By 
Kennetu Larson. Pp. 23. $0.35; No. 26, 
ROBIN HOOD: AN APPRECIATION 
UNIT. By C. B. 
Woop, and James B. Apams. Pp. 40. $0.50; 
No. 25, THE ADVENTURES OF PUCK 
(A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM). 
By Exren C. Wrismire and Hucs B. Woon. 
Pp. 50. $0.60; No. 60, EDUCATION FOR 

PARADISE VALLEY. By MEMBERS OF A 

Cass In “CurricuLum Survey,” under the 

guidance of Hucu B. Woop. Pp. 71. $0.50; 

No. 62, THE CURRICULUM PLAN FOR 

THE UTOPIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 

Members or A “CURRICULUM SuR- 

vey,” under the guidance of Hucn B. Woon. 

Pp. 52. $0.45. Distributed by the University 

Cooperative Store, Eugene, Oregon. 

A very useful set of mimeographed pam- 
phlets, three of them specifically for English. 
The one on free and inexpensive materials is 
schematic and largely irrelevant to English. 


“PHOTOPLAY STUDIES”: THE HEIRESS, 
By Frepericx Hovk Law. Pp. 16. BAT- 
TLEGROUND., By Joseru Mersanp. Pp. 
19. Educational and Recreational Guides 
(1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N.J.). 
$0.15 each; in lots of 100, $0.05 each. 
Rather lavishly illustrated with stills from 

the films. The study suggestions throw empha- 

sis upon the characters. 


THE REAL DANGER-—-FEAR OF IDEAS. 
By Henry Sreecre Commacer. (Reprinted 
from the New York Times Magasine.) Pp. 8. 
WHAT PRICE FREEDOM? By Roperr 
M. Hurcutns. (A Convocation Address.) Pp. 
5. WE MUST NOT BE AFRAID OF 
CHANGE. By Raymonp B. Fosptcx. (Re- 
printed from the New York Times Magasine.) 
Pp. 8. American Civil Liberties Union (170 
Fifth Ave., New York 10). 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS. APPROVED BY THE GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
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sale only; and a few may be either purchased or 
borrowed. Almost all are 16-inch disks, playing 


NATIONS, DECEMBER, 1948. Depart- 
ment of State Pub. 3381. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 6. $0.05. 


UNESCO TODAY. Published by the U.S, Na- 
TIONAL CommisstIon ror UNESCO. De- 
partment of State Pub. 3694. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 17. $0.10. 


AMERICA’S STAKEIN HUMAN RIGHTS. 
By Rytanp W. Crary and Joun T. Rosrn- 
son. National Council for the Social Studies 
(r201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.). Pp. 51. $0.25. 

After an Introduction listing the issues, the 
need for education, important concepts to be 
developed, and information sources, the bulk of 
the pamphlet treats “Teaching Problems” and 
“Teaching Concepts.” Written for social-studies 
teachers but pertinent to some phases of “Eng- 
lish.” 

AMERICAN EDUCATION AND INTER- 
NATIONAL TENSIONS. Educational Pol- 
icies Commission (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.). Pp. 54. $0.25. 

The first half describes moderately the pres- 
ent situation; the second half presents “The 
Educational Program.” 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT PROPAGANDA: HOW AND 
WHY IT WORKS. By Crype R. MItver. 
Commission for Propaganda Analysis, Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action (150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11). Pp. 31. $0.25. 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY ABOUT CLASS 
SIZE. By Exttswortr Tompkins. Office of 
Education Circ. 311. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 46. $0.20. (Offset.) 

A questionnaire sent to a well-distributed 
sampling (193 schools) of high schools enrolling 
more than five hundred students was filled out 
by 179. An English teacher, a science teacher, 
and a mathematics teacher in each school an- 
swered eight questions about class size. The 
English teachers in general feel that classes of 
less than fifteen are too small for efficiency and 
that classes of more than thirty are too large for 
efficiency. They say that twenty-five is the ideal 
class size. Of the 170 English teachers, 153 say 
that large and small classes require significantly 
different methods of teaching. 
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Writers in America. Edited by Etiza- 
BETH COLLETTE, Tom Peete Cross, Et- 
MER C. STAUFFFER, AND J. N. Hook. Pp. 
617. $3.20. Writers in England. By the 
same editors. Pp. 575. $3.20. Ginn. 
Writers in America and Writers in Eng- 

land, new editions of anthologies previously 

published under the titles of American Writ- 
ers and English Writers, are designed for use 
in the junior and senior years of high school. 

The books follow the same general plan, 

and therefore many of the main features 

may be discussed together. Each of the 
books places the emphasis where it belongs, 
namely, upon those historical periods that 
offer the largest number of literary selec- 
tions that touch the lives of boys and girls 
and help them in understanding and appre- 
ciating man’s struggle to attain security and 

a measure of his ideals. Little space is given 

to writers in American before 1800 or to 

the writers in England before the age of 

Elizabeth. Almost half of Writers in Amer- 

ica and almost a third of Writers in England 

is devoted to “Our Times,” a feature which 
will, without doubt, meet with the approval 
of all teachers of high school English. The 
arrangement of each book is chronological, 
with no grouping by types within a period. 

The Index, however, lists selections accord- 

ing to literary forms. 

This reviewer has tried to subordinate 
her own personal likes and dislikes and to 
‘consider the needs and preferences of high 
school juniors and seniors as she knows 
them. When this measure is applied to the 
books under consideration, the selections in 

Writers in England, on the whole, seem far 

superior to those in Writers in America. In 
fact, it is difficult to imagine a student who 
would not find much in this excellent an- 
thology of English literature to interest and 
intrigue him. There is ample material for 
the average senior and much to challenge 
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the student of superior ability. One might 
wish that at least the first forty lines and 
several of the character portraits from the 
Canterbury Tales had been included in the 
original form, since Chaucer without the 
quaint language of his time loses much of 
his charm. On the whole, however, the mate- 
rial is excellent. Writers in America, on the 
other hand, is open to criticism on two 
counts, The first of these is the inclusion of 
very short excerpts from novels, Moby Dick 
and The Prairie in particular, which appear 
to be of doubtful value either in themselves 
or as a stimulus to students to read the en- 
tire novels. The space given to these selec- 
tions might better be used for additional 
short stories and essays or even a novelette. 
The second criticism arises from the fact 
that so many stories and poems in this vol- 
ume are commonly read in earlier years of 
high school. O. Henry’s “The Gift of the 
Magi,”’ perhaps his best-known story, is 
familiar to most students in junior high 
school, and such old favorites as Rip Van 
Winkle, Little Women, “The Barefoot 
Boy,” “Little Boy Blue,” and “Little Or- 
phant Annie,” to name only a few, are part 
of the literary experiences of many children 
before they reach high school. There is, how- 
ever, much that is excellent in the content, 
and special mention should be made of the 
group of inspiring and challenging writing 
in the last section of the book under the 
title, ““The Future That Is America’s.” 
Finally, although the authors have made 
no prefatory statement of purpose in either 
book, one concludes that their aim was to 
include samples of as many types of litera- 
ture by as many authors as possible, to the 
end that students might be stimulated to 
read widely from the lists of suggested 
readings at the end of each literary period. 
The format of the books is pleasing, the 
paper and type good, and the illustrations 
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excellent. Macbeth, for example, has many 
pictures from the stage production starring 
Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson, and 
each book has numerous full-page illustra- 
tions in color. In addition, each volume has 
helpful time charts, satisfactory introduc- 
tory material for each literary period, ade- 
quate biographical sketches of authors, and 
a comprehensive “Cyclopedia.” 

This review would not be complete with- 
out mention of the study aids, which appear 
under clever headings and are thought- 
provoking without being so detailed as to 
weary the student and deflate the ego of 
English teachers, all of whom like to feel 
themselves capable of formulating at least 
part of the questions for discussion and of 
stimulating students’ to a measure of 
thought. 

Avice WHITE 


Fort THomas, Kentucky 


Modern One-Act Plays. Edited by Francis 
GrirrritaH and JosepH MERSAND. Har- 
court. Pp. 356. $1.80. 

Sixteen twentieth-century one-act plays, 
only one a translation, most of them new to 
high school anthologies. J. M. Barrie, Bur- 
gess Meredith, Thornton Wilder, Paul 
Green, Dan Totheroh, Lord Dunsany, 
George Kelly, Norman Corwin, and Louis 
MacNeice are here. There are introductions, 
questions on the plays, “challenges” to write, 
hints for playgoers and actors, and a list of 
plays related in idea or type. 


The Challenge of Ideas: An Essay Reader. 
Edited by JoHn GEHLMANN. Odyssey. 
Pp. 423. 

The Odyssey Press is now presenting a 
series of books for the study of literature 
by types—grade placement not indicated. 
Gehlmann gives only about one-tenth of 
his space to the informal or personal essay, 
which he considers rather out of style today. 
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But the magazine article, the newspaper 
editorial and “column,” the book review, 
the speech, the sermon, the radio forum, the 
pamphlet, and even the treatise and the epi- 
gram are all represented, with varying de- 
grees of adequacy. Most of the selections are 
sufficiently striking to hold attention. Elev- 
enth and twelfth grade, probably. 


How To Be a Better Speaker. By Bess Son- 
(“Life Adjustment Booklet.”’) Sci- 
ence Research Associates (228 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4). Paper. Pp. 47. 
$0.60. (Reduced prices on quantities.) 


An unusual speech aid, usable in an ordi- 
nary English class taught by a teacher with 
only a minimum knowledge of “Speech.” It 
aims, first, at giving confidence, than at 
good content and organization, with almost 
incidental attention to techniques. The 
advice is written in what looks like free 
verse, with many emphatic words in all 
capitals. There are modern cartoon illustra- 
tions on all pages. An Instructor's Guide is 
available. 


Gulliver's Travels. By JONATHAN Swirt. 
Adapted by R. A. Puttiam and O. N. 
Darsy. Austin, Tex.: Steck Co. $2.50. 
Adapted for young readers and gorgeously 

illustrated. 


The Analysis of Propaganda. By WILLIAM 
Hummer and Keita Huntress. Wm. 
Sloane Associates. Pp. 222. $1.50. 


Two college English instructors here of- 
fer a book fora three- or four-week introduc- 
tion to a course on propaganda analysis or 
an aid in any course, analyzing persua- 
sive writing. Some 90 pages of instruction 
in methods of evaluating propaganda are 
followed by 125 pages of readings for eval- 
uation. The “Reader’’ may be rather diffi- 
cult for high school, but good juniors or 
seniors could handle the statement of prin- 
ciples. 
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Letter from a teacher about 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY 


TEXT EDITION 

Dear Sirs: 

Last year we adopted ACD as a regular textbook for freshmen and 
sophomores so that in two years’ time every student in school would have 
his own dictionary. We have been very well pleased with the results. 
Our pupils no longer feel that a dictionary is something to be taken from 
a dusty shelf when teachers force them to look up words. Their ACD’ s 
have become old friends. You will probably be interested in their main 
reasons for liking ACD; readability, sample definitions, up-to-date 


words, and one alphabetic listing... . Miss Irene R. Winn, York 
Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois. 
Price $5.00 $6.00 with thumb index 


HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 East 33d Street » New York 16, N.Y. 


Tackles the 500 words most commonly mis- 
spelled by high school students. 


A completely flexible program-—teach it one 
day a week, or five; let one teacher be respon- 
sible, or divide the responsibility among the 
departments. 

Provides a special vocabulary of words needed 
in high school written work, but not supplied 
in elementary spelling word lists. 

Wins over your pupils. It’s written and illus- 
trated for teen-agers. They take to the book— 
and to your program. 


List price, $1.36 


‘Let's. do somet ing for 
5 one can spell: 
SPELLING GOALS 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Wickey, 
Lambader and 
Lanterman 
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“A new, completely different, end eminently success- 
ful method fer teaching high school pupils the lan- 
gvege that is English.” 
(Made possible under the sponsorship of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council of 
Greater New York) 


THOUGHT PICTURES in 
READING ano WRITING 


By ROLAND BARKER 


Printed in experimental form only after ten 
years of classroom development, published in 
permanent form only after a year of use in 
twenty-five school systems, this book is for 
forward-looking English teachers willing to de- 

rt from outmoded procedures in waren Fees the 
nglish language. 

‘he method is unique; the results gratifying. 
The pupil understands word relationships, improves 
his reading skills and personal expression, develops 
his vocabulary. 

Order direct from 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N.Y. 


(Spectat Quantiry Prices) 
20-60 copies. . 20% discount 
Over 60 copies 334° discount 


Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 
course by eminent authorities, enables the stu- 
dent to correct his mispronunciations, to enrich 
his vocabulary, and to speak more effectively in 
the everyday speech situations. 
Yopics Include: Speech and personality; the 
psychology of effective speaking; determining 
the correct pronunciation of words; various 
methods of transcription; improving one’s con- 
versation, talking before groups; managing the 
interview, etc. 
Features Include: a complete list of words which 
offer spelling and pronunciation difficulties (6000 
words are transcribed in a system that can be 
read at a glance); self-administering tests for 
discovering words one may be mispronouncing 
and records on which one can bear the correct 
pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals 
with tests that permit the student to check his 
progress, etc. 

4 unbreakable records ...7 books and 

manuals (over 700 pages) ...in an at- 

tractive case... $10.95 


Intensive Spanish 562 pp., 8 unbreakable records $16 
If remitiance accompanies order, we pay tax and shipping. 


The Russell Press + 1512 5. 6th St. + Phila. 47, Pa. 


THESE FILMS 


WILL MAKE LITERATURE LIVE 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM! 


Here is o selection of grect literary classics-on- 
film, ideal for classroom use, brought to you from 
the studios of leading Hollywood producers: 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 4 resis. 

Devid Copperfield, The Boy, 4 reels. 

Devid Copperfield, The Men, 4 resis. 


Great Expectations, 4 reals. 
The House of the Seven Gables, 4 reels. 


Tale of Twe Cities, 4 reels 
Treasure Island, 4 reels. 
many others! 


Rental, $1.50 per reel, 20 reels, $25.00 
Send todey for ovr new, 1949-1950 Catalog o 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 i 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 

3S West 45th Turk St. 
CAG. 33 ALLA 

206 So. Michigan Ave. 3012 Maple Avenue 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Bork 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 


3 
4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Bive Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys. . . . 7 
PROSE ANO POETRY Adventures. . . & 
*PROSE AND POETRY fer Enjoyment . % 
*PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation . 10 
*PROSE AND POETRY of America . . 11 
*PROSE AND POETRY of England . . 12 
*New, 4th Edition 


Teachers’ Manuals —Workbooks 
Individually Bound Classics 


Write for descriptive folders. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 
; — THE PROSE AND POETRY. SERIES | 
| 
Growth Program | 
4 Les Miserables, 4 reels. 
Pride and Prejudice, 4 reels. 
Romeo and Juliet, 4 reels. 


Gor your English classes 


Live English 
_ by Easley S. Jones 


Stressing reasoning and clear thinking, this basic grammar book for a two-year 
course in high-school English presents the mechanics of English in an alive 
and original manner, which features Jones’s graphic, “cross-out” method of 
instruction. Special attention is paid to individual needs and the practical ap- 
plication of English to everyday situations. Oral exercises train the ear as well 
as the eye to recognize good grammar patterns, and frequent drills check on 
previous learning. The book is available in 2 volumes, each covering a full year 
course or in a single combined volume. Book I & IT, each $1.56, combined vol- 
ume $2.32 


4th EDITION 


The Century Handbook of Whiting 


by Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones 


The essential rudiments of grammar, spelling, punctuation, and the mechan- 
ics of composition are defined in this famous handbook, which is organized for 
quick assignment and rapid reference. Ample exercise material is included. A 
convenient chart facilitates the correction of papers and the designation of re- 
medial drill work. $1.50 


REVISED EDITION 


Senior Manual for Group Leadership 
by ©. Garfield Jones 


The revision of this very practical and highly successful manual of parliamen- 
tary procedure has been based upon the present-day needs of students and the 
past experiences with this book in many classrooms over a period of 16 years. 
About half the text has been revised and reorganized and interesting new ma- 
terial has been introduced. $2.25 


Appleton - Century -Crofis, Inc. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 
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To help students 
help themselves 


TRESSLER’S 
English in Action 


5 th 


Courses 1-4 — Grades 9-12 


The Fifth Edition of Tressler’s English in Action is 

designed to help students help themselves. It retains 

the best of the old editions, and adds new cartoons, 

new halftones, new design, and abundant new content 

in accordance with up-to-date research findings. The 

style is lively, bright, and informal. Practice Books, 
- Answer Books, and Teacher’s Manuals. 


The English in Action series 
is now in its 15th million. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


